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First  Bishop  of  Alaska 

Consecrated  on  Saint  Andrew's  Day,,.  November  yo,  i8pj. 
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spirit  nf  HtBaiottH 

CHARLES  E.  BETTICHER.  Editor 


voL.  LXXXV  November,  1920  No.  ii 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 

Big  ALASKA  and  modest  Rowe.  That  is  a happy  expression  which  the 
Presiding  Bishop  has  chosen  in  his  vivid  summary  of  Bishop  Rowe’s 
twenty-five  years  in  Alaska.  Both  adjectives  are  evident  to  all.  ‘‘Alaska” 
means  “The  great  land” ; “Bishop  Rowe”  means,  as  Governor 
Big  Alaska  Riggs  states,  the  most  popular  man  in  Alaska.  But  it  means 

and  also,  to  all  who  know  him,  a man  who  has  quietly  made  his 

Modest  Rowe  way  over  and  through  obstacles  that  would  have  killed  most 
men  and  has  said  nothing  about  it. 

We  count  it  a very  real  privilege  to  mark  this  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  Bishop  Rowe’s  consecration  by  devoting  this  issue  of  The  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions largely  to  him  and  his  work.  The  news  of  Archdeacon  Stuck’s  death 
casts  a shadow  over  our  joy  and  comes  as  a personal  loss  to  many  outside  of 
Alaska,  but  no  sorrow  of  the  present  should  dim  our  joy  in  a service  well 
rendered,  and  no  anxiety  for  the  future  should  overshadow  the  blessed  fact 
that  God  has  mercifully  cared  for  us  in  the  past.  Those  of  us  who  turn  to 
congratulate  Bishop  Rowe  on  the  work  he  has  been  permitted  to  do,  find 
ourselves  instinctively  asking  in  the  face  of  our  loss,  “How  can  the  work  be 
maintained  in  the  future,  who  will  carry  it  on?”  We  will  do  well  to  recall 
Dr.  Chapman’s  words,  “We  might  well  become  discouraged  about  the  prospect 
of  the  supply  (of  workers)  being  kept  up  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  it 
has  been. kept  up  for  some  two  thousand  years.”  We  repeat,  therefore,  that 
no  sorrow  of  the  present,  no  anxiety  for  th^  future,  should  dim  our  joy  in 
service  well  done.  As  we  face  the  future  let  us  take  comfort  in  and  receive 
strength  from  the  fact  that  God  has  led  us  in  the  past  and  that  the  way  ahead 
is  clear  to  Him  and  will  be  revealed  to  us  step  by  step  as  we  go  forward, 
confident  of  His  presence. 

“Big  Alaska  and  modest  Rowe !”  May  the  years  that  are  to  come  have 
great  things  in  store  for  you  both,  and  may  the  Church  at  home  be  given 
eyes  to  see  and  grace  to  accept  Her  share  of  the  task ! 
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The  death  of  Archdeacon  Hudson  Stuck  will  bring  sorrow  to  many  hearts 
that  loved  him,  but  will  also  awaken  in  them  the  finest  compelling 
admiration  of  that  combination  of  unselfish  devotion  to  ideals  and  capacity  for 
heroic  adventure  which  characterizes  the  noblest  manhood. 

Hudson  Archdeacon  Stuck  possessed  a personality  which  put  him  in 

Stuck  a class  with  Livingstone  and  Stanley  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He 
had  keen  intellectual  perception,  positive  convictions  and  tremen- 
dous energy,  and  over  it  all  and  through  it  all  shone  the  white  flame  of  love 
for  his  fellow  men. 

Sixteen  years  ago  he  resigned  the  deanery  of  Dallas,  Texas,  where  his 
great  power  as  a preacher  had  won  the  admiration  of  the  entire  community, 
and  volunteered  for  the  work  in  Alaska  under  Bishop  Rowe.  In  that  vast  and 
sparsely-populated  region,  his  consecrated  enthusiasm  and  almost  limitless 
energy  carried  him  to  the  farthest  inhabited  bounds  of  the  frozen  North,  and 
endeared  him  to  the  natives  of  every  race  and  class.  The  pictures  which  he 
has  drawn  in  his  four  volumes  of  travel  and  adventure  produced  a profound 
impression,  and  the  books  themselves  will  hold  their  place  among  the  classic 
pieces  of  that  kind  of  literature. 

His  alma  mater,  the  University  of  the  South,  voted  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  twice  elected  him  to  a professorship,  but  he  resolutely 
declined,  saying,  “God  has  called  me  to  this  work  in  Alaska,  and  I must  keep 
my  trust.”  With  his  sound  learning,  his  clear  and  lofty  vision,  and  his  genius 
for  expression,  he  would  have  become  famous  as  a preacher  in  a metropolitan 
city,  but  he  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  “inexorable  and  pure  conscience”  and 
gave  his  talents,  his  thought,  his  care,  his  life,  to  the  Indians  and  Eskimos  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Who  said:  “He  that  willeth  to  save  his  life  shall 
lose  it,  and  he  that  willeth  to  lose  his  life  for  My  Sake  shall  find  it.” 

Hudson  Stuck  was  a great  soul,  afire  with  God,  Who  has  taken  him  into 
- the  company  of  those 

Whose  names  graved  on  memorial  columns 
Are  a song  heard  far  in  the  future : 

And  their  examples  reach  a hand  through  all  the  years 
To  meet  and  kindle  generous  purpose 
And  mould  it  into  acts  as  pure  as  theirs. 

Thos.  F.  Gailor. 

The  news  of  Archdeacon  Stuck’s  death  at  Fort  Yukon,  Alaska,  Sunday, 
October  tenth,  came  as  a shock  to  a very  wide  circle  of  friends,  ac- 
quaintances and  admirers. 

Born  in  England  in  1863,  Hudson  Stuck  graduated  from 
Archdeacon  King’s  College,  London,  in  1883,  and  came  to  this  country  in 

Stuck  1885.  After  teaching  school  for  a few  years  he  entered  the 

theological  department  of  the  University  of  the  South,  grad- 
uating from  Sewanee  in  1892.  Two  years  were  spent  as  rector  of  Grace 
Church,  Cuero,  Texas,  when  the  call  came  to  be  dean  of  Saint  Matthew’s 
Cathedral,  Dallas.  After  ten  years  as  dean,  during  which  time  his  name 
and  fame  spread,  Mr.  Stuck  offered  his  services  to  Bishop  Rowe  and  the 
Church  in  Alaska,  entering  upon  his  work  in  the  North  in  the  summer  of  1904. 

The  readers  of  The  Spirit  of  Missions  are  familiar  with  his  facile  pen. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  his  Alaskan  experience  Archdeacon  Stuck  con- 
tributed fascinating  tales  to  its  pages.  Between  1914  and  1920  he  published 
Ten  Thousand  Miles  With  a Dog  Sled,  The  Ascent  of  Denali,  Voyages  on  the 
* Yukon  and  Its  Tributaries,  and  A Winter  Circuit  of  Our  Arctic  Coast.  Just 
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before  his  return  to  Alaska  last  summer  he  finished  writing  a text  book  for  study 
classes,  The  Alaskan  Missions  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  the  last  letter 
received  from  him  at  the  Church  Missions  House  he  spoke  of  his  eagerness  to 
see  a copy  of  this  book. 

The  Archdeacon  had  but  just  returned  to  his  lonely  post  and  taken  up  his 
work  again  after, a winter  spent  in  the  States  when  he  was  called  to  lay  it  down 
forever.  So  closely  has  his  name  been  connected  with  Alaska,  so  inseparably 
have  his  interests  been  linked  with  those  of  his^field  of  service,  that  it  is  hard 
for  us  to  think  of  one  without  the  other.  Wherever  the  tale  of  the  Church’s 
work  in  Alaska  is  told,  so  long  will  men  remember  with  gratitude  and  affection 
the  name  of  Hudson  Stuck. 

TWENTY-ONE  years  ago  Dr.  Rudolph  Teusler  gave  up  his  practice  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  and  went  to  Tokyo  as  a messenger  of  good  will  from 
the  Church  in  the  United  States  to  the  Japanese  people.  With  rare  skill  he  has 
built  up  a Christian  hospital,  whose  influence  for  good  is  felt 
Saint  Luke’s  throughout  the  East.  A Japanese  business  man  showing  an 
Hospital,  American  layman  about  Tokyo,  as  he  passed  Saint  Luke’s  Hos- 
Tokyo  pital,  said  : “There  is  the  best  preacher  you  have  in  Japan”. 

This  result  has  been  achieved  with  comparatively  little  help 
from  the  United  States.  Every  year  Dr.  Teusler  has  earned  by  his  practice  among 
well-to-do  Japanese  and  foreigners  from  three  to  five  times  the  amount  of 
his  missionary  salary.  All  his  earnings,  however,  have  gone  into  hospital  build- 
ings and  equipment.  Erected  piece-meal,  as  they  necessarily  have  been,  the 
buildings  are  far  below  present  standards  of  hospital  construction.  They  are 
inconvenient  to  administer,  expensive  to  operate  and  insufficient  in  capacity. 

In  1913  the  General  Convention,  meeting  in  joint  session  in  New  York, 
called  upon  the  Church  to  give  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital  a modern  equipment. 
Nearly  $400,000  have  been  given  for  this  purpose  by  friends  in  this  country. 
The  Emperor  of  Japan  has  shown  his  personal  interest  in  the  enterprise  by  a 
gift  of  $25,000  and  a group  of  Japanese  statesmen  and  business  men  have 
given  $50,000.  A site  for  the  new  hospital  was  secured  about  three  years  ago 
at  a cost  of  $260,000.  It  is  worth  twice  as  much  now. 

When  the  United  States  Government  decided  to  send  troops  into  Siberia 
to  stay  the  advance  of  the  Bolshevik  menace  from  Russia,  the  American  Red 
Cross  selected  Saint  Luke’s  as  a base  hospital  and  called  upon  Dr.  Teusler  to 
become  the  leader  of  the  Red  Cross  activities  throughout  Siberia.  Eor  two 
years  Dr.  Teusler  directed  the  Red  Cross  work  with  an  ability  that  has  earned 
the  highest  praise  of  officials  in  the  United  States.  Returning  to  Japan,  Dr. 
Teusler  finds  that  building  costs  have  so  greatly  increased  that  it  is  impossible 
to  erect  the  three  units  proposed  with  $400,000.  It  was  hoped  that  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  insure  the  building  might  be  provided  through  the  Nation-Wide 
Campaign.  That  hope  has  not  been  realized. 

Eurther  delay  in  proceeding  with  the  erection  of  the  new  Saint  Luke’s 
is  likely  to  have  serious  consequences.  Eorces  are  at  work  to  destroy  the 
friendship  that  has  existed  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  ever  since 
the  days  when  Commodore  Perry,  acting  for  our  country,  insisted  that  Japan 
should  come  into  fellowship  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  speedy  com- 
pletion of  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital  would  help  to  cement  international  good  feel- 
ing. It  would  be  another  tangible  evidence  of  the  good  will  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  for  the  brave  and  progressive  people 
of  Japan.  The  new  Saint  Luke’s  must  be  built  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
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need  its  service.  These  include  many  foreigners  as  well  as  Japanese.  There  is 
always  a waiting  list  of  patients  and  every  day  applicants  are  turned  away. 
The  new  hospital  must  be  built  to  keep  faith  with  the  generous  Japanese  who 
have  joined  with  Americans  in  contributing  to  the  building  fund.  Above  all, 
the  new  hospital  would  greatly  strengthen  the  Church’s  witness  in  Japan  and 
directly  aid  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Indeed,  the  hospital  as  the  Japanese 
business  man  said,  is  itself  a preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

Since  the  funds  subscribed  through  the  Nation-Wide  Campaign  are  in- 
sufficient to  insure  any  help  for  Saint  Luke’s,  it  is  evident  that  the  new  hospital 
must  be  built  by  gifts  specifically  made  for  the  purpose.  On  the  far  side  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  a doctor  who  has  proved  his  ability  through  twenty  years 
of  service,  devoted  nurses,  many  sick  folk,  and  generous-hearted  Japanese 
await  what  shall  be  done  by  generous-hearted  Churchmen  in  America. 

There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  the  American  Church  Institute  for 
Negroes  is  helping  meet  everyday  problems.  The  work  which  they  have 
done  in  Fort  \"alley,  Georgia,  as  described  in  Mrs.  Hunt’s  article  in  this  issue, 
is  a very  good  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  schools  are 
The  Fort  training  not  only  their  own  pupils  but  also  the  whole  neigh- 
Valley  borhood  of  which  for  this  particular  purpose  any  one  school 

School  happens  to  be  the  center.  In  his  last  report  Dr.  Patton  says, 

“The  Fort  Valley  School  is  one  of  the  Church’s  most  valuable 
assets  for  Christian  work  among  the  Negroes  of  the  South.  It  justly  ranks  as, 
probably,  the  best  industrial  high  school  for  Negroes  in  the  state  of  Georgia. 
It  has  been  most  efficiently  and  economically  managed  ever  since  its  present 
saintly  and  able  principal,  Mr.  H.  A.  Hunt,  took  charge  of  it  sixteen  years  ago.” 

Bishop  MOULTON  has  but  recently  gone  to  Utah.  The  article  which 
appears  in  this  issue  is  published  at  his  request  in  the  hope  that  many  ■ 
will  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  Utah  does  exist  and  that  there  is  very  real 
work  for  the  Church  to  do  there.  x\mong  the  opix)rtunities  for 
Opportunities  increased  service  is  the  development  of  work  among  the  Ute 
in  Indians.  It  is  a significant  fact  that  for  some  months  one  of 

Utah  their  number  has  been  down  in  South  Dakota  studying  at  first 

hand  the  work  the  Church  has  been  privileged  to  do  among 
the  Dakotas,  receiving  from  the  people  themselves  testimony  as  to  the  value  of* 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  Church  has  served  them.  We  see  in  this  fact  great 
hope  for  the  future  and  we  join  with  Bishop  Moulton  in  his  desire  to  recall 
old  friends  and  win  new  ones  to  Utah  through  the  stirring  challenge  she  offers. 

OUR  October  issue  was  largely  a venture  of  faith.  In  the  belief  that  the 
women  of  the  Church  would  take  as  much  interest  in  an  issue  which  should 
be  largely  devoted  to  their  Lhiited  Thank  Offering  as  the  children  of  the  Church 
do  in  their  Lenten  Offering  Number,  we  devoted  the  greater 
The  United  part  of  the  issue  to  the  stories  of  United  Offering  workers 
Thank  Offering  and  offered  the  magazine  on  the  same  terms  as  we  do. the 
Number  Lenten  Offering  Number.  The  result  abundantly  justified  the 

experiment.  Nearly  twelve  hundred  separate  orders  were  re- 
ceived, from  individuals,  parishes  and  branches  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  total- 
ing some  55,000  copies.  This  means  a substantial  addition  to  the  United  Thank 
Off'ering.  It  means  also — what  is  much  more  worth  while — a greater  number  to 
work  and  pray  for  the  hastening  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  on  earth. 
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jFor  all  tl)£  saints,  tnfjo  from  tl)£tr  labors  rest, 

W^a  ®l)ee  bj>  faitl)  before  tbe  toorlb  confesaeb, 

®bp  Jlame,  3leSu,  be  foreber  blest. 

alleluia ! 

THANKSGIVINGS  To  open  the  way  for  the  erec- 

_ _ tion  of  the  new  Saint  Luke’s, 

\ A / Thee  Tokyo.  (Pages  685  and  715.) 

twenty-five  That  the  Church  may  recognize 

Tj-  u years  of  service  which  toward  Utah  and  ade- 

Bishop  Rowe  has  been  privileged  quately  sustain  Bishop  Moulton 
to  give  to  Alaska  (Pages  683,  and  his  staff.  (Page  717.) 

690  and  following.) 

For  the  inspiration  which  the  ap-  ^ 

peal  of  Alaska -has  been  to  Thy 
Church. 

For  the  life  and  work  of  Arch-  PRAYERS 

deacon  Stuck.  (Pages  684  and  689.) 

For  the  ten  years  of  devoted  por  the  Departed 

work  which  Bishop  Beecher  has 

given  in  Nebraska.  | jEMEMBER,  O Lord,  Thy 

For  the  work  of  the  Church  In-  servants  who  have  departed 

stitute  for  Negroes,  as  expressed  hence  in  the  Lord.  Give 

at  the  Fort  Valley  School.  (Page  them  eternal  rest  and  peace  in  Thy 
721.)  heavenly  Kingdom;  grant  to  us 

For  the  world-wide  service  of  such  a measure  of  communion 
the  Brotherhood  of  Saint  Andrew.  with  them  as  Thou  knowest  to  be 
(•Page  728.)  .best  for  us;  and  bring  us  all  at 

^ last  to  serve  Thee  in  the  full  joy 

of  Thy  presence;  through  Je.sus 
INTERCESSIONS  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

To  bless  Bishop  Rowe  LMIGHTT  God,  who  didst 

^ ^ and  his  co-workers  in  /-\give  such  grace  unto  Thy 

Alaska.  holy  Apostle  Saint  Andrew, 

To  raise  up  those  who  will  car-  that  he  readily  obeyed  the  calling 
ry  forward  the  work  begun  bv  of  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  fol- 
Thy  servants  who  have  been  called  lowed  him  without  delay ; Grant 
to  their  rest.  (Page  713.)  unto  us  all,  that  we,  being  called 

To  guide  those  in  authority  as  by  Thy  holy  Word,  may  forthwith 
they  plan,  and  those  at  home  as  give  up  ourselves  obediently  to  ful- 
they  give  either  themselves  or  fil  Thy  holy  commandments ; 
their  means,  for  the  work  in  through  the  same  Jesus  Christ  our 
Alaska.  ' Lord.  Amen. 
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HUDSON  STUCK,  D.D.,  F.R.G.S. 
Archdeacon  of  the  Yukon 
Died  October  lo,  iq20. 
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ARCHDEACON  STUCK 

Minute  Adopted  by  the  Council,  October  13,  1920 

HE  Department  of  Missions  desires  to  put  on  record  an  ex- 
pression of  its  profound  grief,  and  its  sense  of  the  loss  suf- 
fered by  the  Church  in  the  death  of  Archdeacon  Stuck  of  Alaska 
on  Sunday,  October  10th,  1920. 

He  was  one  of  the  striking  figures  in  modern  missions,  one  of 
those  vivid  and  picturesque  personalities  who  embody  and  so 
make  real  and  fascinating  the  Cause  to  which  their  lives  are 
devoted. 

r 

In  1904,  moved  by  the  needs  of  the  bishop  of  Alaska,  the 
archdeacon  gave  up  his  work  as  dean  of  the  cathedral  in  Dallas 
and  went  to  Bishop  Rowe’s  assistance.  From  that  time  until  the 
present,  with  unfailing  zeal,  with  increasing  devotion  and  marked 
success,  he  has  given  himself  to  the  development  of  Alaska  and 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  there. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  offered  the  Chair  of 
History  in  the  University  of  the  South,  an  institution  which  he 
loved  devotedly;  and  was  also  called  to  fill  the  parish  which  had 
been  served  by  his  father,  in  England.  Both  these  offers  he 
refused  in  order  that  he  might  give  himself  to  Alaska  to  the  end; 
even  though  his  friends  urged  him  to  spare  himself  on  account  of 
his  increasing  bad  health.  To  use  his  own  words,  his  desire  was  to 
bear  his  witness  to  the  end  in  the  place  where  he  had  been  called 
to  serve.  With  perfect  simplicity  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he 
fought  a good  fight,  has  finished  his  course,  and  has  attained  his 
crown. 

The  Department  of  Missions  would  recommend  that  this 
Minute  be  spread  on  the  records  of  the  Presiding  Bishop  and 
Council  in  order  that  a perpetual  memorial  may  be  preserved  of 
the  good  example  of  the  archdeacon  of  the  Yukon. 
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SOON  Bishop  Rowe  will  have  been  twent_v-hve  years  a bishop. 

And  what  active,  busy  years  of  duty  they  have  been! 

Most  fit  it  was  for  him  to  be  consecrated  on  Saint  Andrew’s  Day. 

Saint  Andrew — The  manly  man ! His  name  asseverates  it. 

Saint  Andrew — The  watching-out  man ! He  watched  out  for  the  lad 
with  provisions.  He  watched  out  for  his  brother  Peter,  to  bring  him  to  the 
Lord. 

And  where  in  all  the  twenty-five  years  has  Bishop  Rowe  been  other  than 
the  manly  man  and  the  watching-out  man ! 

In  the  summer  of  1895  in  God’s  Providence  I was  called  to  give  a much 
needed  bishop’s  visitation  to  the  Tapper  I’eninsula  of  Michigan,  now  the  diocese 
of  Marquette. 

In  the  morning  of  Sunday,  August  fourth,  I was  at  Saint  James’s  Church, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  confirmed  fourteen.  In  the  evening  I was  at  Epiphany, 
Bay  Mills,  and  confirmed  four.  In  both  cases  the  confirmees  were  presented 
by  the  pastor,  the  Reverend  P.  T.  Rowe. 

' Many  little  things  in  the  services  challenged  my  observation.  Surely, 
thought  I,  a man  of  godly  zeal  and  pastoral  fidelity  is  guiding  and  teaching 
and  watching  here.  ^ 

In  October,  when  the  House  of  Bishops  met  and  when  the  bishops  were 
casting  about  for  a man  to  be  chosen  for  bishop  of  Alaska,  I went  over  to  the 
desk  of  Bishop  Davies,  the  bishop  of  Michigan,  and  whispered  to  him,  “If  you 
approve,  I am  minded  to  nominate  the  Reverend  P.  T.  Rowe.”  “Capital,” 
said  Bishop  Davies  with  sparkling  eyes,  “you  couldn’t  name  a better  man.” 
So  I nominated  him.  He  was  elected  and  consecrated.  Since  then  big 
Alaska  and  modest  Rowe  have  been  wedded  in  closest  union,  and  have  worked 
and  grown  and  won  in  strength  and  power. 

Peter  Trimble  Rowe ! 

For  you  and  your  life  of  heroic  toil  we  thank  God. 

In  you  and  your  faithfulness  we  are  glad  and  proud. 

Through  you  and  your  work  we  take  in  cheer  and  courage. 

May  God’s  guidance  and  God’s  guardianship,  God’s  grace  and  God’s  bless- 
ing, be  over  you  and  with  you  in  Christ’s  Militant  Church  here  on  earth,  ad 
mult  os  annos! 

Daniel  S.  Tuttle. 

Presiding  Bishop. 
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ON  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Missions  and  its  officers  it  is  a privilege 
to  extend  heartiest  congratulations  to  Bishop  Rowe  upon  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  consecration.  Five  and  twenty  years  ago  the  average 
Churchman  knew  little  of  Alaska.  Today  the  Alaska  Mission  is  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  Church’s  outreaching  enterprises.  The  name  of  its  hardy 
and  adventurous  bishop  is  revered  in  tens  of  thousands  of  homes. 

Anvik  and  Point  Hope,  Fort  Yukon  and  Fairbanks,  Nenana  and  Allakaket, 
Juneau  and  Ketchikan,  Cordova,  Seward  and  Anchorage  have  ceased  to  be  mere 
names.  They  stand  for  a record  of  self-sacrificing  servdce  of  which  the  Church 
has  a right  to  be  proud. 

Archdeacon  Stuck  used  to  say  that  the  immensity  and  variety  of  Alaska 
made  it  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  know  it  all,  but  that  Bishop  Rowe  knew 
more  of  Alaska  than  any  living  man.  The  knowledge  has  been  gained  at  a 
cost  of  hardship  and  peril  that  would  a])pal  most  me:i.  Travel  on  the  winter 
trails  is  a%ays  difficult  and  dangerous.  Farly  in  his  episcopate  Bishop  Rowe 
won  a ])lace  as  one  of  the  best  “mushers”  in  Alaska.  No  arctic  explorer  seeking 
the  pole  has  endured  more  hardship,  probaldy  none  has  trudged  as  many  weary 
miles  behind  a dog  sled. 

In  the  days  1)efore  the  discovery  of  gold  brought  a great  flood  of  people 
to  the  interior,  travel  on  the  rivers  was  as  primitive  and  dangerous  as  travel  on 
the  trail.  Bishop  Rowe  was  a pioneer  in  this,  too,  building  his  own  open  boat 
for  his  first  journey  down  the  swift  reaches  of  the  Yukon.  I recall  vividly  my 
days  on  the  Pelican  with  Bishop  Rowe  and  Archdeacon  Stuck,  when  he 
thrilled  us  both  by  telling  of  some  of  his  adventures  in  those  early  summer 
voyages,  often  pointing  out  the  very  places  where  he  had  had  hairbreadth 
escapes. 

Every  Churchman  has  a right  to  be  a little  i^rouder  of  his  kind  and  of 
his  Church  because  of  Bishop  Rowe’s  life  and  work. 

Some  of  us  have  an  idea  that  Bishop  Rowe  is  partial  to  ic^hergs  and  has  a 
])assion  for  blizzards.  Canadian  born,  he  was  always  accustomed  to  rigorous 
winters.  Even  when  he  came  to  the  United  States  he  only  ventured  as  far 
across  the  border  as  the  tip  of  Northern  Michigan.  After  several  years  of  a 
successful  rectorate  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  he  and  Mrs.  Rowe  concluded  that  they 
had  had  their  share  of  tlie  icy  north.  They  decided  that  as  soon  as  certain 
plans  for  the  parish  had  been  accomplished  Mr.  Rowe  should  accept  work  in  a 
southern  diocese.  This  decision  had  harely  been  reached  when  one  morning 
at  breakfast  a telegram  was  brought  in.  It  read:  “You  have  been  elected 
Bishop  of  Alaska.” 

It  was  the  call  of  God  through  His  Church.  The  answer  to  the  call  is 
found  in  Bishop  Rowe’s  twenty-five  years  of  self-denying  service  for  white 
people,  Indians  and  Eskimos  in  the  Northland. 

Three  times  he  has  been  called  to  less  exacting  posts.  Three  times  he 
has  replied : “I  will  stand  by  Alaska.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  Bishop  Rowe  is  the  best  loved  man  in  Alaska? 

- John  W.  Wood,  D.C.L., 

Executive  Secretary,  Department  of  Missions. 
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BISHOP  ROWE— THE  TRAIL  BREAKER 

By  Archdeacon  Stuck 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  Archdeacon  Stuck’s  latest — and  last — book, 
The  History  of  Uur  Alaskan  Missions.  They  give  a graphic  picture  of  Bishop 
Rowe  as  a trail  breaker,  by  one  who  broke  many  miles  of  trail  himself.  Before  the 
news  of  Archdeacon  Stuck’s  death  came  we  had  intended  giving  our  readers  an 
opportunity  to  read  this  account  of  Bishop  Rowe’s  early  days  on  the  trail,  and  we 
feel  that  it  now  has  an  added  interest  for  all  those  who  shared  the  archdeacon’s 
loyalty  to  and  affection  for  his  bishop.  Alaska  and  its  bishop  had  no  stauncher 
friend  than  the  late  Archdeacon  of  the  Yukon,  and  the  Church  may  consider 
Herself  peculiarly  fortunate  that  he  was  permitted  to  finish  the  story  of  the  Alaskan 
Mission  before  he  was  called  to  rest. 


WHEN  the  Reverend  Peter 
Trimble  Rowe  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Alaska  in  1895,  he 
had  already  served  an  apprenticeship 
in  the  wilderness  that  fitted  him  for 
the  duties  which  his  new  responsibil- 
ity involved.  The  son  of  a mission- 
ary to  the  Indians,  he  had  himself 
served  as  a missionary  to  the  O jib- 
ways  from  1878  to  1882.  For  four- 
teen years  thereafter  he  had  charge  of 
eleven  widely-scattered  missions 
amongst  white  people  with  headquar- 
ters at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Familiar  all 
his  life  with  canoe  and  snowshoes, 
with  axe  and  rifle,  inured  to  all  sorts 
of  pedestrian  fatigue,  he  entered  his 
fortieth  year  a few  days  before  he  en- 
tered his  new  office,  and  brought  the 
vigour  of  his  prime  to  the  strenuous 
task  that  lay  before  him. 

Bishop  Rowe  did  not  delay  entrance 
upon  his  territory  nor  stand  much 
upon  the  order  of  his  going.  In  the 
spring  of  1896,  that  is,  as  soon  as 
Alaskan  travel  was  practicable,  he  be- 
gan his  first  memorable  visitation. 
After  a short  stay  at  Sitka,  April 
found  him  at  the  head  of  the  Lynn 
Canal,  prepared  to  attack  the  Chilkoot 
Pass  and  make  his  way  over  the 
mountains  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Yukon  River.  Two  years  later  thou- 
sands of  men  were  following  this 
route  to  the  Klondike,  but  the  startling 
rliscoveries  in  Canadian  territory  had 
not  been  made  when  the  bishop  braved 
the  snowslides  and  the  glaciers  and 


The  rapids  of  this  perilous  route. 
Waiting  as  long  as  they  did,  I have 
always  been  glad  that  the  fathers  of 
the  Church  did  not  wait  two  years 
longer  before  consecrating  a bishop 
for  Alaska.  When  I have  heard  ig- 
norance and  prejudice  sneering  that 
the  Church  always  follows  gold  dis- 
coveries, and  that  “it  took  the  Klon- 
dike to  bring  the  preachers”,  I have 
rejoiced  that  I could  point  to  the  fig- 
ure of  Bishop  Rowe  climbing  the 
Chilkoot  Pass  with  a pack  on  his  back 
two  years  before. 

There  were  others  on  the  trail  that 
spring,  bound  for  the  Fortymile  and 
Circle  City,  hardy  pioneers  of  a very 
dififerent  type  from  the  men  that  were 
to  follow  on  the  great  stampede,  men 
most  of  whom  had  learned  prospect- 
ing and  placer  mining  in  California. 
Amidst  these  seasoned  adventurers 
the  bishop  took  his  place  and  bore 
himself  with  the  best.  The  pass  sur- 
mounted. there  was  the  chain  of  lakes 
and  connecting  streams,  over  the  still 
frozen  surface  of  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pull  a heavy  sled  “by  the  back 
of  the  neck”.  At  Caribou  Crossing, 
where  timber  was  reached,  was  an  end 
of  such  travel,  and  here  the  “break- 
up” must  be  awaited,  meanwhile  fell- 
ing trees,  whipsawing  them  into  lum- 
ber, shaping  and  fastening  and  caulk- 
ing the  lumber  into  a rude  boat.  Then 
when  the  ice  was  gone  and  the  waters 
ran  full  with  the  melting  of  the  snows, 
the  loaded  boat  must  be  launched  upon 
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its  hazardous  course  through  cafions 
and  rapids  to  the  Yukon  River.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  bishop’s  boat 
led  the  whole  flotilla  that  season ; I 
have  heard  not  only  of  his  capable,  ex- 
perienced handling  of  his  own  craft, 
but  of  his  frequent  assistance  of 
others.  And  I know  that  his  hardy 
companions  of  voyage  gathered  eager- 
ly to  the  frequent  services  that  he 
conducted,  many  of  them  unused  to 
religious  exercises  for  many  years,  or 
even  all  their  lives.  Here  was  a boat- 
man preaching  to  boatmen,  a 
“musher”  to  “mushers” ; here  was  the 
equal  in  strength  and  skill  and  endur- 
ance to  any  of  them  to  listen  to.  That 
he  was  also  a bishop  doubtless  made 
appeal  to  some,  but  to  others  meant 
no  more  than  if  he  had  been  a colonel. 
And,  whoever  or  whatever  he  might 
be,  here  was  one  always  patient  and 
gentle,  always  unassuming,  always 
quick  to  be  a comrade,  alway-s  sweet- 
tempered  and  genial.  Where  under 
the  sun  will  not  such  an  one  gather 
a congregation  ? They  came  again 
and  again  and  listened  and  were  glad 
to  listen.  The  fastnesses  of  the  ice 
and  the  snow,  the  great  rock- 
shoulders  of  the  soaring  peaks,  be- 
came temples  of  the  living  God,  as 
stage  by  stage  the  mountains  were 
crossed.  The  word  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  wafted  over  Lake 
Lindeman  and  Lake  Bennett,  as  for 
awhile  axe  and  saw  ceased.  Men  who 
had  forgotten  all  about  it  remembered 
once  more  that  they  had  immortal 
souls,  and  that  some  day  they  must 
give  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body. 

While  the  great  labor  of  the  journey 
perhaps  ended  with  the  embarcation, 
it  was  only  then  that  its  chief  hazard 
began.  ’If  took  a cool  head  and  a sure 
hand  to  guide  heavily  loaded  craft 
through  the  boiling  waters  of  Miles 
Canon  and  the  Whitehorse  Rapids. 
Many  a painfully  transported  “outfit” 
was  swallowed  up  therein ; not  a few 
lives  were  lost ; but  the  bishop’s  boat 


went  safely  through,  leading  the  way. 
These  sensational  dangers  past,  they 
could  not  yet  pursue  the  long  voyage 
down  the  Yukon,  for  the  ice  of  Lake 
Leb.arge  was  then  as  now  the  obstacle 
to  the  early  navigation  of  the  river. 
When  all  above  and  all  below  the 
water  runs  free,  even  to  the  mouth  in 
Bering  Sea,  the  ice  of  this  thirty-mile 
lake  still  holds  for  three  weeks  or  even 
a month,  the  average  time  being 
twenty  days.  So  the  sleds  were  not 
abandoned  at  Caribou  Crossing,  but 
were  piled  on  the  already  heavily- 
laden  boats,  and  when  the  upper  end 
of  the  lake  was  reached  the  positions 
were  reversed,  the  boats,  drawn  out 
of  the  water,  were  loaded  on  the  sleds 
and  were  thus  drawn  across  the  rot- 
ting, treacherous  ice  to  a re-embarca- 
tion  at  the  foot  of  the  lake.  The  Five 
Finger  Rapids  and  the  Rink  Rapids 
were  not  formidable  to  one  who  had 
shot  the  Miles  Canon  and  the  White- 
horse Rapids,  though  alarming  enough 
to  the  novice. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1896  Circle 
City  was  the  only  white  man’s  town 
in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  and  perhaps 
the  largest  in  the  whole  territory.  It 
was  a mining  town  of  a type  that 
California  first  accustomed  the  world 
to,  with  such  changes  as  its  sub-arctic 
situation  involved.  Placed  on  the 
edge  of  the  Yukon  Flats,  to  the  right 
as  one  stood  on  the  bank,  rose  the 
mountains  out  of  which  the  river  had 
issued,  to  the  left,  stretched  away  in- 
terminably the  wide  level  forested  re- 
gion through  which  it  would  spread 
itself  in  many  channels  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles. 

A row  of  saloons  and  gambling 
houses  and  dance  halls  and  general 
stores  lined  the  water  front,  with 
flaunting  signs  rudely  painted  on  can- 
vas tacked  to  them.  For  a number  of 
rows  back  there  straggled  little  one- 
room  cabins,  four  or  five  hundred  of 
them.  Sounds  of  revelry  rarely  failed, 
day  or  night ; crowds  hung  around  the 
gambling  places ; painted  faces  leered 
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above  muslin-curtained  windows  or 
boldly  promenaded  on  the  river  front 
with  men  in  boots  and  flannel  shirts ; 
tin-pot  pianos  were  banging  contin- 
ually and  fiddles  screeching. 

Although  the  town  was  nearly  two 
years  old  Bishop  Rowe  conducted  the 
first  public  worship  that  had  ever  been 
held  there,  and  the  whole  community 
turned  out.  He  quickly  formulated 
plans  for  permanent  work  and  gath- 
ered the  miners  and  secured  their  co- 
operation. He  bought  a lot  on  the 
river  front  with  a log  building  already 
upon  it  for  $1,800,  and  arranged  to 
secure  two  other  lots  for  a hospital, 
which  the  miners  undertook  to  pay 
for  as  soon  as  work  began  on  the 
building. 

The  wild  rush  to  the  Klondike 
reached  its  height  of  numbers  and 
recklessness  in  the  spring  of  1898, 
when  Bishop  Rowe  crossed  the  Chil- 
koot  Pass  a second  time  on  his  way 
to  the  Yukon.  His  route  was  the 
same  but  conditions  were  very  differ- 
ent. It  is  moderately  estimated  that  not 
less  than  ten  thousand  men,  each  with 
his  outfit  of  supplies,  were  upon  the 


trail  at  one  time.  For  miles  up  the 
hillside,  wherever  it  was  not  too  steep, 
the  trail  was  lined  on  both  sides  with 
tents,  containing  gambling  games  and 
tables  of  hucksters  of  all  sorts,  while 
all  along  the  trail  itself  one  was  con- 
stantly stepping  over  dead  horses  and 
mules  and  dogs  and  a litter  of  aban- 
doned stuff  thrown  away  when  it  grew 
too  heavy.  At  one  point  of  the  ascent, 
known  as  “The  Scales”,  an  avalanche 
had  buried  seventy  men  a few  days 
before.  Upon  a little  sheltered 
plateau  just  beneath  the  summit  were 
over  a thousand  men,  moving  to  and 
fro  amidst  immense  piled-up  heaps  of 
stores,  loading  their  sleds,  and  at  the 
edge  of  the  plateau  was  a long  line  of 
men,  each  at  the  head  of  a loaded  sled, 
holding  its  “gee-pole”,  waiting  his 
turn  to  make  the  descent  into  the  val- 
ley. Every  moment  one  of  them 
launched  upon  the  steep  slope,  guid- 
ing his  sled  by  the  “gee-pole”  as  best 
he  could,  often  carried  off  his  feet  by 
its  momentum  so  that  the  bottom  was 
reached  in  a tangled  mass  of  man  and 
sled  and  outfit.  At  each  of  the  ac- 
customed stopping  places  along  the 
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route  was  a similar  gathering,  a simi- 
lar congestion.  At  the  head  of  Lake 
Bennett,  the  beginning  of  navigation 
until  the  railroad  was  built,  a con- 
siderable town  had  arisen,  the  ruins 
of  which  the  traveler  sees  today. 
Amidst  all  these  successive  throngs 
the  bishop  moved,  making  acquain- 
tance wilh  the  men,  working  by  their 
side,  talking  around  the  camp-fires, 
holding  service  whenever  opportunity 
presented. 

Upon  the  journey  down  the  Yukon 
the  bishop  and  his  companion  came 
within  an  ace  of  losing  their  lives.  The 
river  was  in  high  flood  and  continually 
rising,  the  boat  was  heavily  laden. 
Within  forty-five  miles  of  Dawson 
the  boat  was  caught  in  some  furious 
“boilers”,  caused  by  cross  currents, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  exertion, 
was  carried  under  some  “sweepers” — 
trees  undermined  by  the  current  and 
leaning  over  within  a foot  or  two  of 
the  water.  He  saw  the  danger,  real- 
ized that  it  meant  death,  told  his  com- 
panion so  and  prepared  for  the  dread 
moment,  but  in  some  extraordinary 
manner  the  boat  passed  under  the 
sweepers  and  emerged  in  safety. 
There  is  scarcely  a year  now  when 
some  men  are  not  drowned  in  just  this 
way.  In  swift  parts  of  the  river,  at 
high  water,  the  banks  are  lined  by 
such  prostrate  or  nearly  prostrate 
trees,  renewed  continually  as  they  are 
detached  and  carried  off.  Says  the 
bishop,  “God  in  His  merciful  provi- 
dence brought  us  safely  through  this 
peril  because  He  had  some  further 
purpose  for  our  lives”-. 

The  next  winter  was  a severe  one, 
extreme  cold  accompanying  heavv 
snow,  and  the  bishop  was  on  the  trail 
throueh  its  periods  of  greatest  sever- 
ity. There  was  scarcity  of  money  as 
well  as  scarcity  of  dogs,  and  for  a part 
of  the  winter  he  was  pulling  his  sled 
with  the  aid  of  only  one  dog,  and  that 
one  a gift  from  a trader,  who  told 
me  long  after,  “I  needed  the  dog  my- 
self, but  I couldn’t  see  the  bishop  start 


out  through  the  Yukon  Flats  pulling 
his  sled  by  the  back  of  his  neck”. 
Much  of  the  time,  also,  he  was  with- 
out any  companion.  It  is  evident  that 
the  bishop  took  tremendous . chances 
during  that  first  winter  on  the  trail, 
and  it  is  evident  in  the  retrospect  of 
his  report  that  he  recognizes  it  him- 
self. “Humbly  and  gratefully  do  I 
acknowledge  the  loving  kindness  of 
God  Who  has  kept  and  preserved  me 
in  all  safety”,  he  writes.  With  a 
temperature  ranging  for  weeks  be- 
tween fifty  degrees  and  sixty  degrees 
below  zero,  with  the  dangers  of  “blow- 
holes” and  open  water,  with  the  chance 
of  being  entirely  lost  amidst  the  maze 
of  channels  in  the  Yukon  Flats,  the 
thick  mist  of  condensing  evaporation 
hanging  low  over  the  ice  as  it  does  at 
such  temperatures,  when  to  reach  a 
cabin  for  the  night  was  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  life^ — to  travel 
alone  or  without  a companion  having 
local  knowledge  under  such  conditions 
is  risky  in  the  extreme. 

The  snowshoe  brings  into  play  un- 
accustomed muscles,  like  mountain 
climbing,  and  the  bishop  was  on  snow- 
shoes  the  whole  winter  through,  often 
lame  and  painfully  stiff,  hobbling 
ahead  of  his  dog  with  a line  around 
his  shoulders.  The  reader  can  im- 
agine with  what  joy  the  weary  traveler 
was  received  at  the  mission  stations, 
how  eagerly  the  people,  especially  the 
native  people,  crowded  around  him, 
how  the  church  bell  rang  in  welcome 
and  rifles  were  fired  for  joy.  But  un- 
less the  reader  himself  know  the 
fatigue  and  the  hardship  of  such 
travel  he  would  scarcely  realize  how 
rarely  a man  keeps  temper  and  speech 
sweet,  keeps  ,amiabilitv  undiminished, 
under  its  stress.  Yet  no  one  in 
Alaska  ever  saw  Bishop  Rowe  lose  his 
temper  or  heard  him  other  than  gende 
and  kind  of  tongue.  The  occasions  of 
these  visits,  long  ago,  are  still  recalUd. 
and  some  of  the  old  Indian  women 
can  at  any  time  tell  you  to  a day  how 
long  it  is  since  his  last  visit. 
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The  first  building  at  the  old  Fort  Adams  mission  afterwards  moved  to  Tanana 


The  Church  of  Our  Saviour  at  Tanana  today 


CONTRASTS  IN  MISSION 
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Native  cabin  in  ivhich  Miss  Woods  (Mrs.  White)  treated  diphtheria  cases 


The  present  Saint  Stephens  Hospital  at  Fort  Yukon 


WORK  IN  ALASKA 
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GLIMPSES  OF  EARLY  DAYS 


Mission  and  Hospital  of  the  Heavenly  Rest,  Circle  City 


Saint  Saviour's  Church  and  clergy  house,  Skagiuay 
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Saint  Mary’s,  Nome,  from  a drawing  in  the  Nome  “Nezos,”  summer  of  1889 


Saint  Mary’s,  Nome,  at  Easter 


IN  THE  ALASKAN  MISSION 
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Saint  Peter’s  Church,  Seward 


PRESEXT-DAY  OPPORTUNITIES 
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Saint  Thomas's  Mission,  Point  Hope 


Trinity  Cathedral,  Jntieau 


FOR  THE  CHURCH  IN  ALASKA 
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ANVIK  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS 

From  a sketch  made  by  Dr.  Chapman  in  1889,  shoivin^}  the  mission  building  surrounded  by  traders 

and  Indian/  houses 


HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR 

By  the  Reverend  John  IV.  Chapman,  D.D. 


Respect  and  obedience,  of 
course;  but  more  than  that,  too. 
Sharing  of  burdens  and  fellowship  in 
working  out  problems. 

In  the  anniversary  year  of  the  bishop 
whom  we  revere  and  love,  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

Before  everything  else,  we  should 
place  the  problem  of  securing  compe- 
tent men  and  women  for  the'  vacant 
places  that  must  be  filled  and  the  new 
work  that  must  be  undertaken. 

Not  all  who  are  competent  are  will- 
ing to  come.  Not  all  who  are  willing 
to  come  are  competent.  Mr.  Stefans- 
son  tells  of  combing  three  continents 
to  get  a dozen  or  more  men  for  the 
special  service  of  scientific  work  in  the 
Arctic.  They  must  “combine  the  qual- 
ities of  being  young  and  of  sound 
body,  with  an  unexcitable  temperament 
and  an  imagination  that  sees  fascina- 
tion in  work  which  to  other  tempera- 
ments would  be  only  hardship  and 
drudgery”  and  they  must  be  “suffi- 
ciently careless  of  material  rewards  to 
be  willing  to  give  several  years  to  work 
for  which  they  could  ’ expect  no  sub- 
stantial pay  in  the  ordinary  sense”. 

This  is  a fairly  good  statement  of 
some  of  the  qualifications  that  ought 
to  be  required  in  a missionary — that 
is  in  an  ambassador  of  Christ ; and  we 
might  well  become  discouraged  about 
the  prospect  of  a supply  being  kept  up, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  kept  up,  in  a not  altogether  inef- 
fective fashion,  for  some  two  thousand 
years,  and  if  we  were  not  personally 
acquainted  with  so  many  instances  of 
men  having  given  up  all  for  an  ideal. 

Willingness  to  do  anything  that  will 
help  is  an  indispensable  qualification 
for  an  Alaskan  missionary.  To  pigeon- 
hole oneself  as  a teacher,  or  a nurse,  or 
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a carpenter  is  to  invite  failure.  Short- 
age of  help  compels  us  to  make  many 
adjustments  that  are  not  called  for  in 
communities  where  everyone  is  a spe- 
cialist of  some  kind.  We  shall  do  well 
to  remember  that  our  bishop  has  had 
to  specialize  upon  whipsawing  lumber 
during  a portion  of  his  time  in  Alaska, 
and  I have  seen  a talented  member  of 
the  Geological  Survey  roll  up  his 
sleeves  and  volunteer  to  cut  salmon  for 
salting,  by  way  of  being  helpful.  I 
' have  also  seen  missionaries  refuse  to 
undertake  work  that  was  well  within 
their  abilities  and  necessary  to  be  done, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  what 
they  came  to  do., 

I gladly  testify,  however,  that  most 
of  the  neighbors  in  Alaska,  mission- 
aries included,  are  of  the  same  spirit 
as  the  man  who  once  wrote  me  as  fol- 
lows : “I  hear  that  you  are  in  need  of 
a man  to  help  you  with  all  kinds  of 
work.  I can  fill  the  bill.  I can  run  a 
sawmill  or  a farm  or  a gasoline  en- 
gine or  anything.  I am  a blacksmith 
by  trade.” 

Another  great  problem — one  might 
almost  say  the  other  great  problem — 
is  that  of  funds. 

Ever  since  its  acquisition  by  the 
United  States,  but  especially  since  the 
Klondike  strike  in  1897,  Alaska  has 
been  a great  experiment.  We  have 
experimented  with  gold,  with  educa- 
tion, with  agriculture,  with  transporta- 
tion,-with  reindeer,  with  legislation, 
with  the  administration  of  justice  and 
what  not ; and,  of  course,  with  mis- 
sions. It  has  been  an  expensive  proc- 
ess. For  twenty-five  years  our  bishop 
has  struggled  against  a current  of  defi- 
cits like  a strong  swimmer.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  he  has  not  gone  down. 
Wrecks  are  on  every  side ; wrecks  of 
machinery,  of  boats,  of  hospitals,  of 


Honor  to  \Miom  Honor 


DEACONESS  SABINE 
H’ho  served  at  Christ  Church  Mission,  Anvik, 
for  many-  years 

towns,  of  men.  Yet  certain  signs  of 
stability  are  in  evidence.  Certain 
towns  will  almost  surely  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  future  development 
of  the  territory,  as  seaports  and  rail- 
road terminals ; and  certain  industries, 
as  the  fisheries,  mining  and  the  rein- 
deer industry  assuredly  have  a future 
and  are  destined  to  make  important 
contributions  to  the  economic  resources 
of  the  United  States.  The  Commis- 


TOMN  W.  CHAPMAN,  D.  D. 
Deaji  of  Alaskan  missionaries 


sioner  of  Fisheries  (Youth's  Compan- 
ion, June  19,  1919)  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  value  of  the 
fishery  products  taken  in  the  Alaskan 
waters  from  the  time  of  the  purchase 
to  1917  inclusive  was  exactly  fifty 
times  the  purchase  price  of  the  terri- 
tory; and  that  the  value  of  such  prod- 
ucts in  a single  season  was  seven  times 
that  of  the  purchase  price.  Minerals 
and  reindeer,  though  at  present  less 
productive,  are  industries  that  are  on 
an  equally  stable  foundation;  but  no 
one  who  knows  anything  at  all  about 
the  development  of  the  territory  is  ig- 
norant of  the  fact  that  the  way  to  suc- 
cess has  been  won  by  blood  and  sweat 
and  much  misdirected  effort. 

I am  reminded  of  two  excellent 
windmills  that  were  brought  to  Saint 
Michael  years  ago,  and  were  laid  aside 
and  almost  forgotten.  The  pair  must 
have  been  worth,  including  freight,  not 
less  than  four  hundred  dollars.  They 
were  finally  bought  for  five  dollars 
apiece  and  taken  back  to  the  United 
States,  where  they  are  now  doing  duty 
on  a ranch.  Such  an  incident  would 
have  little  interest  for  us,  if  it  were  not 
that  it  offers  a typical  illustration  of 
much  that  has  taken  place  in  Alaska 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

The  experimental  stage  is  not  yet 
over;  but  it  does  seem  as  though  we 
could  look  back  and  see  that  it  has 
been  the  marked  characteristic  of  the 
quarter  of  a century  that  has  just 
ended,  and  also  that  we  are  now  enter- 
ing upon  a constructive  period  that 
offers  not  less  to  stimulate  the  imagi- 
nation. 

This  is  not  written  as  the  result  of 
any  suggestion  from  the  bishop,  or 
even  with  his  knowledge ; but  it  is 
written  in  the  hope  that  his  hands  will 
be  strengthened  by  everyone  who  is 
able  to  afford  him  any  support,  and 
that  one  of  the  problems  of  a diocesan 
whose  patience  and  kindness  have  been 
unfailing,  may  be,  how  adequately  to 
render  thanks  for  unusual  and  unex- 
pected benefits. 
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BISHOP  ROWE  AND  MR.  RICE— EARLY  VOYAGERS  ON  THE  YUKON 

BISHOP  ROWE— AS  AN  ALASKAN  SEES  HIM 

By  Governor  Riggs 


TBIE  first  time  I saw  Bishop 
Rowe  was  at  Sheep  Camp  in  the 
spring  of  1898,  during  the  great  Klon- 
dike gold  rush.  Together  with  other 
argonauts,  I was  headed  over  the 
Chilkoot  Pass  for  the  rich  gold  dig- 
gings which  had  set  the  world  on  fire. 
Just  to  the  right  of  the  trail  running 
through  the  motley  camp  stood  a tiny 
tent  and  in  front  of  the  tent  stood  a 
tall,  lean,  powerful  man  of  about 
forty  years  of  age,  swarthy  skin  with 
jet  black  hair  and  keen  black  eyes. 
He  was  dressed  in  conventional  fron- 
tier garb  of  yellow  mackinaw.  He 
carried  an  axe  and  as  we  stopped  he 
spit  on  calloused  hands  and,  with  the 
unconscious  grace  of  the  woodsman, 
put  clean  cut  after  clean  cut  into  the 
log  of  fire  wood  he  had  carried  from 
the  forest.  The  man  was  Peter  Trim- 
ble Rowe,  the  newly  appointed  Epis- 
copal Bishop  of  Alaska.  He  did  not 
look  like  a bishop  and  he  did  not  talk 
like  a bishop.  In  fact,  you  couldn’t 
have  told  him  from  any  of  the  rest 


of  us  rough-necks.  He  smoked  a 
vile  pipe  filled  with  vile  tobacco,  and 
when  we  slipped  a cog  and  swore  he 
seemed  to  know  exactly  what  we 
meant.  I have  sometimes  suspected 
the  bishop  of  wishing  to  lay  aside  his 
cloth  and  tell  some  people  exactly 
what  he  thinks  of  them  in  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  country. 

He  conducted  services  Sunday  at 
Sheep  Camp.  If  I remember  rightly, 
the  “bar-keep”  stopped  the  sale  of 
liquor  for  about  an  hour  and  broke 
up  the  gambling  so  that  the  bishop 
might  have  the  use  of  the  big  tent.  The 
“bar-keep”  and  the  bishop  knew  each 
other  pretty  well  from  the  lower 
country.  He  called  him  “Jim.” 

Now,  there  is  one  thing  about  the 
bishop’s  sermons  which  makes  a hit 
in  the  north,  and  that  is  that  one  never 
knows  from  him  whether  he  is  an 
Episcopalian,  a Roman  Catholic,  a 
Presbyterian  or  a Methodist.  His  ser- 
mons are  direct  and  to  the  point,  fitted 
to  a frontier  people,  with  charity  and 
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THE  HON.  THOMAS  RIGGS 
Governor  of  Alaska 


good  will  to  all.  Here  again  I suspect 
the  bishop.  I believe  he  would  rather 
preach  to  a crowd  of  miners  in  a 
dance  hall  or  a bar  room  than  to  a 
well-dressed  cathedral  congregation. 
When  Bishop  Rowe-  first  came  to 
Alaska  there  were  no  churches  of 
consequence,  but  there  were  dance 
halls  and  bar  rooms  and  it  was  here 
that  he  could  come  in  personal  con- 
tact with  the  people  he  wanted  to 
reach.  He  did  reach  them.  Now — 
and  many  an  old-timer  sighs — there 
are  no  dance  halls  and  bar  rooms  and 
there  are  lots  of  churches. 

There  are  more  good-humored 
stories  told  on  Bishop  Rowe  than  on 
any  other  man  in  Alaska.  Nothing 
so  shows  popularity  as  a story  with- 
out sting.  One  in  particular  in  Alas- 
ka is  a classic.  When  asked  if  true, 
the  bishop  shakes  his  head  and  re- 
fuses to  commit  himself.  It  is  this: 
Spring  was  coming,  the  trail  from 
Forty  Mile,  to  Circle  was  rough  and 
overflowed  along  the  Yukon.  The 


bishop  had  had  a hard  day;  he  and 
his  dogs  were  all  in.  Down  the  trail 
came  another  dog  musher,  and,  as  is 
the  custom,  they  stopped  either  to 
talk  a few  minutes  or  to  break  up  the 
inevitable  dog  fight.  “How  is  the 
trail  back  of  you?”  asked  the  bishop. 

^‘Tt’s  the !! 

of  a trail  you  ever  seen,”  said  the 

musher.  “How  is  it  back  of  you?” 
“The  same,”  said  the  bishop.  “Mush 
on  there,”  and  hanging  on  to  the  gee 
pole  he  straightened  out  his  team  and 
continued  wearily  up  the  trail. 

The  bishop  is  older  now.  His  hair 
is  not  so  black,  but  his  eye  is  just  as 
keen,  his  figure  just  as  erect,  and  when' 
he  walks  his  step  still  has  the  springi- 
ness of  an  Indian’s.  His  feet  toe  in 
just  a little,  as  do  the  feet  of  all  moc- 
casin wearers.  He  is  just  as  human 
and  just  as  well  loved  as  in  his  young- 
er days  when  no  trip  of  winter  or 
summer  was  too  hard  for  him.  We 
hope  that  he  will  follow  the  Alaskan 
trails  for  many  years,  for  he  will  find 
a welcome  in  every  home,  from  that 
of  the  rich  man  to  that  of  the  trapper 
or  the  Eskimo  in  his  igloo,  and  in 
every  home  he  will  be  at  home.  He 
will  speak  the  language  that  his  host 
will  understand  and  there  will  be  no 
“I-am-holier-than-thou”  attitude. 

An  Indian  once  showed  me  a tiny 
silver  cross.  “Where  you  catch  ’im?” 
I said.  “Me  Bishop  Rowe  man,”  said 
the  Indian  proudly.  “Him  come  to 
my  house.”  I’d  like  to  ask  the  bishop 
if  he  carried  away  on  him  anything 
more  than  a welcome.  The  bishop 
will  probably  say.  “Ar-huh,”  as  do  the 
Stick  Indians.  He  rarely  says  “Yes”. 

In  mv  study  hangs  a photograph  of 
the  bishop  in  full  episcopal  robes.  I 
believe  I would  rather  have  one  of 
him  standing  before  an  altar  made  of 
a packing  box,  lighted  with  candles 
stuck  into  beer  bottles,  for  pictures  of 
bishops  who  look  like  bishops  are  easy 
to  get,  but  bishops  who  are  just  one  of 
us  and  not  of  a class  apart  will  not 
be  seen  in  Alaska  again. 
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SITKA,  THE  OLD  RUSSIAN  CAPITAL  OF  ALASKA 
Saint  Peter’ s-by-the-Sea— the  only  stone  church  in  Alaska — shozvs  in  the  center  of  the  picture 


BISHOP  ROWE  AS  I KNOW  HIM 

By  the  Reverend  Thomas  Jenkins 


I MET  Bishop  Rowe  for  the  first 
time  in  Cincinnati  in  1901.  He 
had  told  an  heroic  story  of  life  on  our 
last  frontier  in  a singularly  simple 
manner.  His  very  honest  simplicity 
won  my  heart  from  the  start.  I shall 
never  forget  that  speech.  At  the  close 
of  it  the  superior  of  our  associate  mis- 
sion leaned  over  and  said  to  me : “Tom, 
that  is  what  I call  heroism,  and  the 
bishop  doesn’t  know  he’s  a hero.” 
After  the  meeting  I asked  the  bishop 
for  an  appointment.  The  next  day 
he  accepted  me  for  service,  subject  to 
the  usual  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Missions. 

In  August,  1902,  I reached  Alaska 
and  continued  there  till  1910.  In  those 


years  I learned  to  know  Bishop  Rowe 
as  I never  expect  to  know  another 
bishop.  And  in  the  ten  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  leaving  service 
under  him,  that  affection  has  not 
lessened.  I admire  him  for  his  human- 
ness, his  humility,  his  generous  charity 
for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
and  his  burning  desire  to  envisage  be- 
fore the  Church  the  imperative  duty 
of  laying  broad  foundations  in  a land 
that  must  one  day  be  a great  state  in 
our  national  family.  It  is  not  over- 
stating it  to  say  that  to  Bishop  Rowe, 
more  than  to  any  other,  belongs  the 
credit  of  kindling  the  fire  of  mis- 
sionary zeal  throughout  the  American 
Church.  The  missionary  undertakings 
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of  the  Church  everywhere  have  been 
more  generously  supported  because  of 
his  zealous  advocacy  of  the  call  of 
the  Northland,  There  is  no  man  so 
well  known  and  universally  beloved 
throughout  Alaska  as  its  bishop.  And 
that  is  as  it  should  be.  He  has  been 
indeed  a shepherd  to  all.  No  deserv- 
ing one  ever  looked  in  vain  to  him 
for  sympathy. 

A little  incident  comes  back  to  me 
as  I think  of  those  early  days.  It  is  of 
a little  man  who  had  reason  for  re- 
membering the  bishop.  Meeting  him 
one  day  as  he  came  from  the  “inside” 
he  inquired  where  the  bishop  was. 

“He’s  a h of  a fine  fellow,”  said 

the  little  man.  “Why,  what’s  the  mat- 
ter with  the  bishop?”  said  I,  unaccus- 
tomed to  hear  bishops  thus  spoken  of. 
“Ah,”  said  he,  “I  was  about  all  in  the 
last  time  I went  over  the  Pass.  I was 
halfway  up,  sitting  down  on  my  pack, 
not  knowing  whether  to  try  it  further 
or  turn  back,  when  along  came  a 
skookum  fellow  with  a pack  on  his 
back  bigger  than  mine,  that  seemed  no 
burden  at  all  to  him.  Passing  the  time 
of  day  he  mushed  on  to  the  top.  And 
there  I watched  him  take  ofif  his  load 
and  start  down  the  trail.  When  he 
reached  me  he  said,  T see  you  are  going 
my  way,  come  on,  let’s  go  together.’ 
And  with  that  he  picked  up  my  pack 
and  carried  it  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

That’s  what  I call  a h of  a fine 

fellow.  You  tell  him  I wanted  to 
know  about  him.  He’ll  remember  me.” 

That  incident  characterizes  the 
bishop’s  comradeship  with  the  early 
tenderfoot. 

The  bishop  became  a most  fascinat- 
ing story-teller  after  his  first  years  in 
the  North.  I shall  always  remember 
a night  in  his  old  home  in  Sitka.  I 
had  to  wait  till  early  morning  for  a 
boat  to  take  me  to  the  mainland.  After 
finishing  our  conference  over  mission 
matters,  we  sat  around  the  open  fire 
till  two  o’clock,  the  bishop  all  the  while 
keeping  us  in  the  greatest  hilarity  with 
his  inimitable  stories  of  the  trail  and 


the  camp.  He  has  a good  memory  and 
a rich  sense  of  humor. 

The  bishop  gave  his  fellow-workers 
broad  freedom  of  action  and  expected 
from  them  initiative  and  loyalty.  I 
never  heard  him  speak  of  the  “bishop 
and  clergy”.  He  always  spoke  of  us 
as  “other  clergy”,  and  ever  regarded 
us  as  brother-workmen.  His  visits 
were  occasions  of  fellowship.  The 
conditions  of  travel  usually  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  stay  long  enough 
to  go  over  all  the  details  of  the  work 
and  visit  old  acquaintances.  I never 
heard  him  scold.  His  complaints, 
which  were  rare,  were  kindly  and 
brotherly.  He  was  always  a welcome 
guest.  The  children  loved  him,  and, 
for  a long  time  after  we  left  the  North, 
remembered  him  in  their  daily  prayers. 
Speaking  of  the  experience  of  those 
years,  I feel  truly  that  he  always  sup- 
ported our  work.  He  rejoiced  to  see  it 
grow  and  prosper.  And  he  was  al- 
ways ready,  as  far  as  his  means  al- 
lowed, to  supplement  our  local  eflforts. 

It  was  in  1902,  I believe,  that  he 
asked  me  to  visit  a town  a hundred 
miles  to  the  north  to  look  up  and 
minister  to  our  scattered  flock.  In  the 
course  of  a year  I discovered  an  in- 
dependent congregation  of  Christian 
folk  with  the  principal  of  the  school 
as  their  pastor.  Out  of  our  acquaint- 
ance grew  an  inquiry  regarding  the 
Church.  The  outcome  was  that  the 
minister  and  trustees  requested  me  to 
bring  the  bishop  to  them  for  a visit.  I 
recall  now  how  his  kindliness  and 
charity  won  their  hearts.  In  another 
year  their  heads  had  followed  their 
hearts ; and  in  1906  I presented  their 
pastor  to  the  bishop  to  be  ordained  a 
deacon.  Very  soon  confirmations  fol- 
lowed, and  in  due  time  the  whole  con- 
gregation came  under  the  bishop’s 
oversight  with  their  very  presentable 
church  building.  And  today  the  Church 
has  a loyal  following  in  that  town  and 
the  people  have  a loyal  friend. 

The  bishop  has  always  felt  it  unwise 
to  enter  a native  field  where  some  other 
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Christian  body  was  already  working, 
preferring  to  enter  unoccupied  fields. 
Would  that  others  had  been  as  chari- 
table and  as  statesmanlike!  As  a re- 
sult, the  native  work  in  large  sections 
belongs  entirely  to  the  Church.  In  the 
white  field,  the  bishop’s  policy  was  to 
be  first  on  the  ground.  And  had  the 
home  base  sent  him  an  ample  supply 
of  workers,  that  field  might  have  been 
as  fully  ours  as  is  the  native  field  in 
certain  sections.  It  is  one  of  the  sad 
disappointments  of  his  twenty-five 
years’  episcopate  that  many  devoted  be- 
ginnings have  had  to  lag  in  their  de- 
velopment through  the  failure  of  the 
home  Church  to  send  reinforcements. 

I cannot  close  this  article  without  a 
word  about  the  bishop’s  unfailing 
thoughtfulness  and  kindness  toward 
the  wives  and  children  of  his  fellow 
clergy.  His  visits  were  always  glad 
days  for  them,  and  long  remembered 
after  he  was  gone.  And  I am  sure 
that  the  loyalty  of  our  hearts  was  al- 
ways deepened  by  his  afifectionate  re- 
gard for  those  of  our  households. 

No  one  who  knew  the  bishop’s  home 
as  well  as  I could  be  unmindful  of  an- 
other heroism  no  less  deserving  of 
mention  and  remembrance.  It' was  a 
nobility  that  retired  to  the  quiet  path 
of  duty.  There  was  an  invalid  son  in 
the  family,  and  during  the  bishop’s 
long  absences,  it  was  to  Mrs.  Rowe 
that  the  entire  care  of  him  fell.  Re- 
fined, cultured,  and  an  accomplished 
musician,  it  could  not  have  been  an 
easy  lot  for  her  at  the  best  to  live  in 
the  isolation  of  that  island  village.  But 
alone  often  with  an  invalid  child  and 
with  infrequent  communication  with 
one’s  own  and  the  world  outside,  the 
life  was  such  as  to  wear  down  her 
reservoir  of  strength.  And  then  the 
bishop’s  home-comings.  What  they 
must  have  meant  to  him.  Reduced 
and  worn  by  the  strain  and  fatigue  of 
long  trails,  home  to  him  was  more  than 
an  ordinary  haven.  I remember  once 
seeing  him  some  weeks  after  his  re- 
turn from  one  long  winter  journey. 


THE  REVEREND  THOMAS  JENKINS 
When  he  zeent  to  Alaska 

He  was  still  reading  and  answering 
mail.  What  a mountain  of  corre- 
spondence he  has  had  as  Bishop  of 
Alaska ! And  he  has  always  been 
obliged,  more  or  less,  to  conduct  it  in 
long-hand.  His  written  letters  would 
make  many  volumes.  It  was  the  com- 
fort of  a loving  home  that  brought 
healing  medicine  to  his  worn  body  and 
solace  and  courage  to  his  burdened 
mind.  Only  part  of  the  heroic  has 
been  accounted  for  when  the  bishop’s 
home  is  left  out.  And  the  Church 
should  not  be  unmindful  that  these 
twenty-five  years  were  made  possible 
by  the  loving  comradeship  of  the  wife 
and  mother  of  that  early  Sitka  home. 

Perhaps  the  bishop  will  be  best  re- 
membered (aside  from  his  kindliness) 
l)y  the  procession  of  early  pioneers,  by 
his  unstinted  helpfulness  in  opening 
little  hospitals  for  their  care  in  sickness 
and  adversity.  This  will  ever  be  the 
chief  glory  of  the  Church  in  Her  serv- 
ice to  the  white  gold-seeker  of  that  dis- 
tant inhospitable  land.  And  the  Church 
may  justly  endow  the  bishop’s  memory 
for  this  undertaking  alone  as  he 
rounds  out  his  quarter-century  of  serv- 
ice as  Her  chief  representative.  May 
abundant  success  crown  this  laudable 
endeavor  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  a 
man  whom  all  his  old  fellow-workers 
delight  to  call  friend  ! 
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BISHOP  ROWE  AND  THE  PROVINCE 
OE  THE  PACIEIC 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  Third  Synod  of  the  Province  of  the 
Pacific  to  prepare  resolutions  upon  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
consecration  of  Bishop  Rowe  begs  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

This  committee  humbly  thanks  Almighty  God  that  under  the  guidance  of 
His  Holy  Spirit  this  Church  was  led  to  choose  Peter  Trimble  Rowe  to  be  Mis- 
sionary Bishop  of  Alaska,  and  on  Saint  Andrew’s  Day,  1895,  to  consecrate  him 
to  that  high  office,  and  in  recognition  of  what  that  day  has  meant  to  the  who]e 
Christian  world,  offers  the  following  resolutions : — 

Whereas,  Twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  Peter  Trimble  Rowe  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Alaska;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  years  which  have  passed  since  that  day,  his  Christian 
statesmanship,  by  which  men  surrounded  by  the  lures  of  mammon  were  taught 
how  to  turn  the  gold  they  sought  for  into  churches,  hospitals,  schools  and 
agencies  for  social  righteousness,  and  thereby  lay  enduring  foundations  upon 
which  will  one  day  rise  a Christian  state;  his  heroic  disregard  of  personal 
dangers  as  he  faced  the  perils  of  the  Arctic  ice  and  snow  to  carry  the  teachings 
and  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  to  God’s  scattered  people;  his  tender  sym- 
pathy for  those  who,  far  from- home,  had  become  victims  of  misfortune,  disease 
and  their  own  mistakes ; his  Christian  manliness  which  won  for  him  the  respect 
and  affection  of  those  he  moved  among  and  make  -him  to-day  recognized  as  the 
foremost  citizen  of  Alaska;  all  these  splendid  qualities  have  shown,  not  only  to 
this  Church,  but  also  to  great  numbers  of  devout  Christians  in  this  and  other 
lands  a vision  of  the  glory  of  Christian  service  given  whole-heartedly  to  the 
Master  and  Saviour  of  us  all ; therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  First,  that  we  are  profoundly  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  His 
servant  and  apostle,  Peter  Trimble  Rowe,  and  for  God’s  protection  and  blessing 
on  his  labors.  We  rejoice  with  Bishop  Rowe  on  reaching  this  anniversary  of 
such  unusual  and  strenuous  service,  and  tender  him  our  congratulations  and 
assure  him  of  our  affection,  our  prayers  for  God’s  care  and  blessing,  and  our 
support  for  his  work  in  Alaska. 

Second,  That  this  Synod  of  the  Province  of  the  Pacific  desires  to  con- 
gratulate the  Church  on  the  twenty-five  years’  service  of  the  first  Bishop  of 
Alaska,  and  we  commend  to  the  whole  Church  the  plan  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Bishop  Rowe’s  Anniversary,  to  commemorate  his  episcopate  by  the 
establishment  of  “The  Bishop  Rowe  Foundation  Fund  of  $100,000.00”,  to  be 
contributed  by  friends  and  parishes  in  all  the  dioceses,  the  income  from  which 
will  be  used  by  Bishop  Rowe  for  the  work  in  Alaska  at  his  discretion  so  long 
as  in  active  service,  after  which  time  the  income  of  the  fund  will  be  devoted 
to  the  Alaskan  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Presiding  Bishop  and  Council 
of  the  general  Church.  It  is  hoped  this  fund  will  be  presented  to  the  bishop 
on  November  30th  next. 

Third,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  to 
Bishop  Rowe  and  to  the  Church  papers  for  publication,  and  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  Synod. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

W.  T.  Sumner,  Chairntan. 
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CHEERS  FOR  BISHOP  ROWE 

By  the  Reverend  Eustace  P.  Ziegler 


From  Alaska  to  Provincetown, 
Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts.  From 
a country  which  sends  a hook  out  into 
the  Pacific  far  enough  to  make  the 
center  of  Uncle  Sam’s  possessions 
from  East  to  West  a full  day’s  sail 
west  of  San  Francisco,  to  the  hook  on^ 
our  extreme  eastern  boundary.  What 
a chance  it  all  is  to  a missionary  on 
furlough!  How  much  interest  people 
have  in  you  when  they  learn  that 
you’re  from  that  great  last  frontier! 
Last  night  I was  the  guest  of  the 
“Beachcombers”,  an  artists’  club,  and 
was  asked  to  address  them.  In  a pic- 
turesque old  warehouse  on  a dock  we 
sat  at  our  boards  forty  or  fifty,  a dozen 
cr  so  of  the  leading  painters  of  Amer- 
ica among  us,  reproductions  of  whose 
work  had  for  twelve  years  given  me 
pleasure  in  the  rectory  in  Cordova. 
Fhe  comradeship  reminded  me  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Red  Dragon. 

What  has  all  of  this  to  do  with 
writing  an  article  of  interest  to  readers 
of  The  Spirit  of  Missions?  you  ask. 
That  is  the  point.  Were  they  inter- 
ested? Well,  I guess,  yes.  They  made 
me  an  honorary  member — the  first 
clergyman  to  be  enrolled,  but  then  you 
know  I am  the  possessor  of  a box  of 
paints  myself.  Interested  in  Alaska 
they  were  and  there  is  nothing  at  all 
strange  about  it  either.  Who  wouldn’t 
be?  It’s  a thriller  from  start  to  finish, 
this  Alaskan  business.  Artists  in  par- 
ticular would  be  apt  to  enjoy  the  dra- 
matic appeal  of  this  great,  free,  ,vast 
territory,  our  most  northern  mission- 
ary jurisdiction.  And  when  I told 
them  of  Bishop  Rowe  and  his  forth- 
coming twenty-fifth  anniversary  they 
cheered — these  men  knew  what  “stick- 
tuativeness”  means. 

That  great  missionary  hero  of  our 
Church  spells  “capital”.  It  has  been 
capital  to  us  wherever  or  whenever  our 


missionary  work  has  been  spoken  or 
written  of.  No  Pullman-car  mission- 
ary work  for  our  Episcopal  Church 
when  we  can  pinnacle  this  man,  like 
one  of  our  Church  historians  speaks 
of  him,  as  our  Church’s  “most  con- 
spicuous missionary  hero”.  Thrills 
us  all,  doesn’t  it?  Many  of  us  from 
the  time  when  we  were  not  much  more 
than  children.  It’s  a story  which  has 
been  kept  fresh  for  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. Why? — because  he  has  not  let 
up  in  that  period.  Maybe  some  may 
say,  “I’d  think  the  bishop  s work 
would  be  much  easier  after  twenty-five 
years”.  I’m  going  to  tell  you  as  vig- 
orously as  I can  why  it  is  not  easier, 
why  it  is  harder,  and  why  the  work 
demands  an  infinitely  greater  hero  now 
than  it  demanded  in  1895.  More 
cheers,  yes,  and  some  of  the  cheers 
which  we  have  been  hearing  recall  to 
my  mind  the  stout  man  in  the  stern 
seat  of  the  row-boat  who  compli- 
mented the  youngster  who  was  doing. 
the  rowing  lest  he  himself  might  be 
put  to  the  task. 

From  now  on  there  will  be  no  kid 
gloves  used  while  I shove  this  pencil, 
so  if  some  of  you  healthy  Churchmen, 
missionaries  excepted,  are  beginning 
to  wince  you’d  better  quit  right  here, 
for  here  goes.  I say  “you”  because 
I’m  one  of  the  bishop’s  stafif,  and  al- 
though but  a youngster  in  time  served, 
when  I talk  or  write  about  Alaskan 
missionary  work  I know  what  I’m 
doing — have  nothing  to  lose  and  every- 
thing to  gain.  I take  it  pretty  seri- 
ously, don’t  I? — right.  Some  of  you 
young  clergy  “good  preachers,  excel- 
lent references,  looking  for  opportuni- 
ties for  constructive  work,  etc.”,  who 
are  whining  away  in  our  leading 
Church  papers  for  chances  for  work, 
and  you  who  are  championing  them  by 
writing  little  sentimental  pleas  for 
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them,  carefully  follow  and  you’ll 
get  all  the  opportunity  you’re  looking 
for.  Our  secretary  has  to  write  of 
possible  cessation  of  work  at  some  of 
our  most  important  mission  stations  in 
Alaska  unless  the  call  for  missionaries 
is  answered,  and  it  is  disgraceful.  I 
have  just  read  of  five  new  missionaries 
going  to  Alaska  for  other  than  our 
Faith.  Has  not  the  Episcopal  Church 
the  stuff  in  it,  or  what? 

A short  time  ago  I was  conversing 
with  Bishop  Rowe  and  we  were  dis- 
cussing this  grave  lack  of  volunteers. 
I ventured  to  remark  that  maybe  we 
needed  a martyrdom  such  as  Hanning- 
ton’s  to  fire  the  young  clergy  as  it  did. 
We  got  the  martyrdom  of  poor  Hoare 
a day  or  two  later.  Did  it  make  any 
difference?  No,  it  didn’t.  Cheers  for 
the  martyr — but  no  stepping  to  the 
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front  such  as  answered  Hannington’s 
death.  I guess  they’re  not  ready  to 
die.  Well  there  is  one  thing  certain 
and  that  is  that  if  volunteers  for 
Alaska  are  not  ready  to  face  anything 
they’re  not  the  men  we  want  anyway. 

We  have  thousands  of  clergy,  hun- 
dreds of  seminary  students  and  scores 
of  faculty.  We  have  one  missionary 
district  which  stands  out  from  general 
consensus  of  opinion  as  most  difficult, 
most  romantic,  most  northern,  five 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  square 
miles  of  it.  One  bishop  to  travel  it 
and  vacant  mission  stations  in  it.  You 
young  consecrated  red-blooded  enthu- 
siasts who  are  studying  Saint  Paul’s 
travels  and  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  you 
spiritual-minded  men  of  God,  you 
reverend  teachers  who  have  had  no 
parochial  or  missionary  experience, 
what  kind  of  a Christianity  do  you 
wish  to  serve,  your  own,  a dilettante 
elegant  variety  back  of  a polished 
table  or  Saint  Paul’s  “In  journeyings 
often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of 
robbers,  in  perils  of  mine  own  country- 
men, in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils 
in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness, 
in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among 
false  brethren ; in  weariness  arid  pain- 
fulness, in  watchings  often,  in  hunger 
and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold 
and  nakedness”  ? 

It  is  plain  that  I’ve  not  written  these 
few  lines  for  entertainment.  There  is 
nothing  very  pleasing  about  it,  yet  I 
wouldn’t  have  you  entirely  dismayed 
at  the  sad  prospect  of  the  Alaskan 
mission,  for  we  have  men : Dr.  Chap- 
man— had  him  for  thirty  years, — 
Archdeacon  Stuck,  Fred  Drane, 
Thomas  and  some  more  good  ones — 
it’s  like  Wagner’s  music,  “not  so  bad 
as  it  sounds”.  It  will  keep  going  so 
long  as  we  have  Bishop  Rowe.  But 
the  best  kind  of  a cheer  for  the 
Church  to  give  in  recognition  of  his 
twenty-five  years’  service  is  not  the 
row-boat  variety  but  the  kind  that  says 
in  answer  to  “Come  over  and  help  us”, 
“Here  am  I,  send  me!” 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

By  Alice  C.  St.  John,  R.  N. 


A MONUMENT  to  closer  friend- 
ship and  contact  with  the  people 
of  Japan  has  been  the  work  of  Saint 
Luke’s  Hospital  in  Tokyo  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  immense  field  of  useful- 
ness on  the  threshold  of  which  the  in- 
stitution now  stands.  The  new  hos- 
pital should  be  begun  at  once. 

I am  confident  that  the  many  friends 
of  Saint  Luke’s  in  the  United  States 
do  not  realize  how  serious  will  be  the 
consequences  of  further  delay,  and  at 
least  a part  of  the  buildjngs  should  be 
gotten  under  way  within  the  next  few 
months,  or  the  work  of  the  hospital 
will  very  seriously  suffer.  We  are 
pledged  'to  do  this.  The  land  pur- 
chased for  the  site  of  the  new  Saint 
Luke’s  more  than  two  years  ago  is^ 
standing  idle.  Patients  are  turned 
away  daily  because  we  have  no  more 
room  in  the  present  buildings.  This 
is  literally  a daily  occurrence.  A staff 
of  physicians,  carefully  selected  and 
trained  through  years  of  patient  effort, 
await  the  new  quarters  that  their  work 
and  usefulness  may  extend.  Their  in- 
terest cannot  be  held  or  their  enthu- 
siasm sustained  in  the  face  of  an  in- 
definite postponement  of  the  modern 
hospital  facilities  long  promised  and 
so  sorely  needed.  The  establishment ' 
of  graduate  classes  in  medicine  and 
surgery  for  Japanese  university  grad- 
uates must  await  the  building  of  the 
new  hospital,  and  the  plans  for  public 
health  work  cannot  be  properly  devel- 
oped without  a large  and  completely 
equipped  hospital  in  operation  to  sup- 
port them.  These  plans  are  all  worked 
out  and  will  be  set  in  motion  as  soon 
as  the  new  Saint  Luke’s  begins  to  take 
definite  shape.  These  are  a few  of  the 
many  reasons  why  we  should  no 
longer  delay  the  building. 


My  own  interest  centers  around  the 
plans  for  the  new  nurses’  school  which 
will  be  opened  on  October  -twenty- 
fifth.  Fortunately,  on  the  property 
purchased  for  the  new  Saint  Luke’s 
is  a large,  substantial  building  which 
can  be  well  adapted  without  heavy  ex- 
pense for  the  use  of  the  training 
school.  This  building  is  the  old  Amer- 
ican Legation  and  stands  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  city  block  on  which  the 
new  hospital  is  to  be  erected. 

In  May  of  this  year  a committee  of 
prominent  Japanese  women  was  or- 
ganized as  an  advisory  board  for  the 
new  school,  and  effort  was  at  once 
made  to  secure  fifty  Koto  Jo  Gakko 
graduates  in  time  to  open  the  school 
this  autumn.  The  requirements  of 
the  Koto  Jo  Gakko  are  higher  than 
the  standard  of  our  high  schools  in 
the  United  States  and  are  really  pre- 
paratory for  a university  course.  Our 
Japanese  friends  told  us  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  secure  any 
girls  with  a Koto  Jo  Gakko  education 
to  enter  the  profession  of  nursing. 
“Later,  with  a successful  school  and 
propaganda  we  could  reach  this  class, 
but  at  first  we  would  have  to  start 
with'  lower  requirements.”  Here  lay 
the  heart  of  the  question:  To  lower 

the  entrance  requirements  would  mean 
accepting  women  with  only  elementary 
qualifications,  which  would  defeat  the 
aims  of  the  school,  because  without 
women  of  standing  and  adequate  pre-- 
liminary  education,  we  cannot  hope  to 
elevate  the  position  of  the  trained 
nurse  in  this  country.  We  decided  to 
insist  upon  the  educational  qualifica- 
tion and  at  once  set  about  making  our 
plans  for  the  school  known.  To  date, 
over  six  hundred  applications  for  ad- 
mission have  been  received,  of  which 
forty-two  are  Koto  Jo  Gakko  grad- 
uates. With  two  months  still  before 
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the  school  opens,  we  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  the  required  number 
of  women  of  advanced  high  school 
grade.  This  response  speaks  volumes 
for  the  interest  that  has  been  aroused 
with  very  little  effort  on  our  part  and 
the  reality  of  the  need  for  this  school. 

The  school  will  be  prepared  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pupil  nurses  and 
fifty  new  nurses  will  be  accepted  each 
year.  The  nursing  education  will  be 
a department  of  the  hospital  work  and 
the  pupils  will  receive  their  clinical 
training  in  Saint  Luke’s.  At  the  end 
of  three  years  they  will  graduate  and 
be  at  liberty  to  enter  private  nursing 
or  hospital  service  as  they  prefer.  So 
much  has  been  written  of  the  women 
of  Japan  that  is  superficial  and  con- 
cerns only  one  class.  It  is  refreshing 
to  find  that  the  majority  are  normal, 
conscientious  women,  who  in  their 
daily  life  are  confronted  with  prac- 
tically the  same  problems  as  our  own 
women  at  home,  and  who  respond  to 
given  conditions  just  about  as  we  do. 
The  Japanese  woman  is  still  almost 
entirely  a stranger  to  the  luxuries  and 
extravagancies  of  the  modern  world 
and  confines  her  life  within  the  do- 
mestic circle  of  her  home.  She  is, 
however,  a very  practical  and  accom- 
plished home-maker  and  housewife 
from  the  Japanese  standpoint,  and 
within  her  own  sphere  she  exerts  much 
influence.  Patience,  loyalty  and  prompt 
obedience  to  authority  are  drilled  into 
her  from  infancy  and  with  these  quali- 
ties well  developed  she  offers  excellent 
material  for  training  in  the  nursing 
profession  in  all  its  branches. 

The  training  carried  on  in  Saint 
Luke’s  under  the  chief  nurse.  Miss 
Araki,  for  the  past  eighteen  years  has 
produced  some  splendid  nurses.  Her 
long,  faithful  and  very  efficient  service 
in  Saint  Luke’s  is  convincing  and  elo- 
quent proof  of  what  a Japanese  nurse 
can  accomplish  when  properly  trained. 
Miss  Araki  received  her  training  in 
the  Memorial  Hospital,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 


With  only  one  other  American 
nurse.  Miss  Doane,  besides  myself, 
our  foreign  staff  is  too  small  and  we 
should  at  once  have  two  more  Ameri- 
can nurses.  One  should  be  thoroughly 
trained  in  modern  teaching  technique 
and  the  standards  of  our  best  training 
schools  at  home  today.  The  other 
should  be  a competent  dietician  to 
take  charge  of  this  department.  We 
should  have  these  immediately.* 

Like  all  progressive  people,  the  Jap- 
anese are  very  practical  in  their  views 
of  life.  Christiani'y,  which  can  find 
its  expression  in  social  service,  wins 
their  confidence  promptly  and  this  di- 
rect appeal  through  the  profession  of 
nursing  to  higher  things  for  the  women 
of  this  country  is  assured  of  success 
if  conscientiously  , and  thoroughly  car- 
ried out.  For^this  we  need  the  active 
interest  and  support  of  our  women  at 
home  and  their  earnest  co-operation. 
The  whole  national  life  of  Japan  is 
deeply  stirred  by  the  fundamental 
changes  which  have  swept  through 
western  civilization  since  the  end  of 
the  war;  and  as  Churchwomen  and 
Americans  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
blinded  by  the  temporary  political  and 
economical  antagonisms  which  are 
doing  much  to  injure  both  our  re- 
ligious and  our  civil  relations  with  this 
country.  It  is  no  light  thing  to  hold 
back  from  Japan  that  moral  support 
and  sympathy  which  we  have  taught 
her  is  elemental  in  our  Christian  re- 
ligion. I know  the  resources  of  our 
.people  and  their  liberality  where  big 
things  are  concerned  that  make  for  the 
betterment  of  the  world,  and  when  I 
remember  the  splendid  things  we  are 
doing  all  through  the  United  States 
for  our  own  hospitals,  and  recall  the 
unparalleled  generosity  of  the  Red 
Cross,  I have  no  fear  that  we  here  in 
Saint  Luke’s  will  not  receive  that  re- 
sponse which  will  enable  us  to  carry 
forward  the  work  entrusted  us. 


•Particulars  can  be  obtained  from  Dr.  John  W. 
Wood,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  D^artment  of 
Missions,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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IN  THE  UINTAH  BASIN  WITH  THE  BISHOP 

By  Hoivard  N.  Massinger 


IN  the  place  where  Myton’s  tepee 
had  stood  two  days  before,  writ- 
ten on  an  old  paper  bag  in  a clear,  legi- 
ble hand,  we  found  this  letter: 

Dear  Camfield : 

I leave  you  this  morning.  I am  sorry 
for  that  and  my  mother  take  us  up  to 
cattles  rang.  I will  see  you  sometime. 
Where  Geneva  get  well  111  come  down 
that  time  never  forget  Camfield 
your  personal, 

Myton  a.  Johnson. 

Myton  had  arranged  with  Miss 
Camfield  to  have  his  baby  baptized  as 
soon  as  a priest  should  come.  Evi- 
dently his  wife,  Geneva,  had  gotten 
sick  and  his  mother  had  taken  the 
whole  family  up  on  the  range.  My- 
ton, however,  could  not  leave  until  he 


had  made  some  explanation  why  his 
promise  could  not  be  kept  at  that  time. 
He  can  “never  forget”  that  he  has 
given  his  word  to  have  his  baby  bap- 
tized, and  baptized  the  boy  will  be. 

If  a Ute  “never  forgets”  his  prom- 
ise, there  are  some  things  which  he 
does  not  consider  necessary  to  remem- 
ber— the  civilized  ways  of  his  school 
days.  Among  the  blanketed  braves 
and  the  squaws  in  bright  hued  shawls, 
are  scores  who  have  spent  years  at 
Carlisle  or  at  Riverside.  Back  among 
his  own  people,  the  pride  of  race,  the 
taunts  of  the  old  men  and  women  jeer- 
ing at  his  becoming  “all  same  like 
white  man”,  the  threats  of  being  cut 
off  from  family  and  friends,  drive  the 
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young  man  to  take  up  the  blanket 
again. 

And  these  tribal  usages,  never  for- 
get it,  are  pagan ! The  old  heathen 
religion  still  continues.  Stand  with  us 
again,  as  we  stood  not  long  before  we 
found  Myton’s  letter,  inside  a large 
circular  booth  of  boughs.  Overhead 
bright  patches  of  moonlit  sky  show 
through  the  dark  branches.  Flames 
from  a large  fire  make  changing  shad- 
ows on  the  dusky  faces  of  those  who 
squat  on  one  side  of  the  circle.  The 
fragrance  of  pine  is  in  the  air.  There 
comes  from  another  side  the  wailing 
song  of  squaws  accompanied  by  the 
monotonous  boom-hoom  of  rawhide 
drums.  Above  both  can  be  heard  a 
])laintive  whistle  made  by  the  flute-like 
])ipes  of  the  dancers.  For  it  is  a dance 
— the  Ute  Sun  Dance.  Out  the  dancers 
come  from  pine  booths.  Treading 
mincingly,  they  approach  the  “medi- 
cine” pole  in  the  center.  In  the  old 
days,  this  used  to  be  adorned  with  a 
buffalo  head,  but  now  it  has  only  paint- 
ed symbols.  With  an  eagle’s  wing  the 
braves  pat  first  the  bark  and  then  their 
])ainted  bodies.  They  are  getting 
“medicine”  from  the  tree.  Then  l)ack- 
ward  they  tread,  disappearing  in  the 
darkness  of  their  pine  booths.  For 
three  days  and  three  nights,  without 
food  and  with  just  the  smallest  amount 
of  water,  they  have  been  dancing.  For 
what?  Certainly  not  for  money:  they 
could  get  but  little  of  that.  Not  to 
perpetuate  a pretty  tribal  custom.  It 
requires  .too  much  energy  from  men 
naturally  indolent.  It  is  none  of  these. 

It  is  religion. 

Of  course  the  work  of  Saint  Eliza- 
beth’s mission  at  White  Rocks  has  not 
been  without  effect.  Numbers  of  com- 
municants, like  Myton  Johnson,  start 
a Christian  life  and  “never  forget”. 
One  night  last  June  thirteen  more 
dusky  heads  were  bowed  at  the  altar 
rail  and  thirteen  more  souls  received, 
through  the  laying-on  of  Bishop  Moul- 
ton’s hands,  the  grace  to  be  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Such  numbers  as  Miss 
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Camfield  and  Mr.  Hersey  can  gather, 
however,  are  not  sufficient  to  convert  a 
whole  tribe.  It  needs  some  Clovis  to 
lead  the  nation  to  Christ. 

Such  a leader,  we  hope,  has  been 
found  in  the  person  of  Chief  Witch- 
etts.  A sheep  man  told  us  that  he  had 
seen  Witch etts  hold  a great  company 
of  Utes  spellbound  while  he  spoke 
with  impressive  and  easy  oratory.  And 
his  influence  extends  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  his  voice.  This  chief  has  just 
spent  months  among  the  Christian 
Sioux  of  the  Dakotas  seeing  what  the 
Church  has  done  for  a tribe  so  friend- 
ly to  the  Utes. 

The  Ute  Reservation — it  is  not  a 
real  reservation  any  more,  though  the 
old  name  persists — is  miles  on  miles 
away  from  a railroad.  Bishop  Moul- 
ton describes  his  first  journey  into  the 
Basin  this  way : 

“We  left  the  self-confident  city  of 
Provo  early  in  the  morning,  three  in 
number — two  parsons  and  a near-one. 
WT  came  back  two  in  number,  having 
dropped  the  near-one  to  look  after  the 
moral,  spiritual  and  social  interests  of 
the  fine  folks  in  the  Basin.  Our  means 
of  transportation  was  a Ford  car  of 
an  early  vintage,  loaded  to  the  gun- 
wales with  camping  outfits,  tires,  wa- 
ter, gasoline,  oil  and  a spade.  That 
spade  proved  to  be  a trump  before  the 
trip  was  completed. 

“You  ought  to  make  that  trip,  read- 
er. It  will  reveal  two  things — the 
wonderful  beauty  of  our  own  state: 
and  the  genuine  worth  of  the  Church. 
You  won’t  have  any  indifference  left — 
if  you  will  make  that  trip,  and  the  Na- 
tion-Wide Campaign  will  go  the  way 
our  Ford  went  down  the  mountain 
roads.  We  did  not  have  to  urge  it  at 
all.  Going  up  hill,  however,  it  was  the 
other  way.  One  only  was  allowed  to 
ride ; the  rest  of  the  party  had  to  get 
out  and  push  and  slide  rocks  under  the 
rear  wheels.  You  look  upon  all  sorts 
and  varieties  of  scenery.  More  than 
once  I thought  it  must  be  Switzerland 
— but  it  was  always  Utah.  Utah  with 
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its  snow  tips ; Utah  with  its  white- 
striped,  red-faced,  sober-gray,  steeple- 
pointed,  purple-shaded  mountains ; 
Utah  with  its  tumbling  streams,  mud- 
dy green  torrents  and  blue  lakes ; Utah 
with  its  roads  chiseled  out  of  the  moun- 
tains, circling  through  canyons,  push- 
ing their  grey  spirals  over  the  peaks.” 
Everyone  and  everything  that  has 
entered  this  reservation  has  had  to 
come  by  horseback,  wagon  or  automo- 
bile across  these  mountains.  In  Ver- 
nal we  cashed  checks  at  a bank  every 
brick  of  which  came  by  parcel  post. 
Vernal  is  the  oldest  town.  You  can 
hardly  say  that  it  is  in  the  Basin.  It 
is  on  the  rim  and  is  just  outside  what 
used  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  Indian 
lands.  From  this  place  and  from  the 
old  cavalry  post  of  Fort  Duchesne,  all 
the  missions  in  the  Basin  have  been 
built.  Only  at  Vernal  and  at  one 
other  town  is  there  a “Gentile”  church 
beside  our  own.  It  is  really  a “Church” 
valley. 


With  this  great  responsibility  on  our 
shoulders,  we  have  had,  for  several 
years,  but  one  priest' in  the  valley,  the 
Reverend  M.  J.  Hersey.  He  was 
cha])lain  at  the  Post  and  chose  to  re- 
main behind  after  the  last  troops  were 
withdrawn.  Because  of  his  personal 
ministrations,  everyone  in  the  -Basin 
knows  Mr.  Hersey.  Occasionally  the 
archdeacon  or  another  priest  would 
visit  the  various  little  towns,  but  resi- 
dent ministers  are  a new  thing  to  the 
folks  in  the  Uintah  Valley. 

You  can  imagine,  then,  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  Bishop  Moulton  was 
greeted.  At  Duchesne,  the  very  night 
we  arrived,  a Christian  girl  had  con- 
sented to  have  her  marriage  performed 
by  a justice  of  the  peace  because  there 
was  no  minister  within  sixty  mountain- 
ous miles.  The  bishop  has  promised 
the  good  people  of  the  Uintah  Basin 
resident  clergy  (the  near-parson  was 
only  a stop-gap)  and  a new  era  of 
missionary  work  has  begun. 
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PREPARING  THE  EXHIBIT 


HAM  AND  BACON 

By  Florence  J.  Hunt 


Bishop  BURCH,  speaking  in  the 
interest  of  the  Fort  Valley  High 
and  Industrial  School  last  February  at 
the  Talcott  entertainment,  made  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  school  had 
grown  over  three  hundred  bushels  of 
potatoes  on  one  acre  and  said  if  the 
school  had  done  no  other  work  that 
alone  would  make  its  existence  worth 
while.  I wish  to  tell  of  one  other  very 
practical  accomplishment  of  the  school. 

The  uplift  of  the  community  has  al- 
ways been  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
Principal  Hunt  whatever  programme 
was  put  on  foot.  Some  years  ago  the 
complaints  of  the  people  over  the  loss 
of  their  hams  and  bacon  each  year 
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were  distressing.  The  fact  that  he  knew 
, ignorance  was  the  cause  of  this  waste 
made  him  more  eager  to  apply  the 
remedy,  which  was  found  in  teaching 
the  right  method  of  caring  for  the 
hogs  while  alive  and  curing  the  meat 
properly  after  being  killed.  Lectures 
were  given  to  small  and  large  groups 
and  instruction  to  individuals.  Fin- 
ally, through  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Farm  Demonstration  agent,  a 
graduate  of  the  school,  and  the  Pig 
Club  agent  of  Georgia,  a Home-Cured 
Meat  Show  was  held  at  the  school. 
These  Home-Cured  Meat  shows  grew 
in  interest  from  year  to  year.  The 
one  last  year  surpassed  all  others  with 
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one  thousand  pieces  of  meat,  hams  and 
bacon  on  exhibition.  The  meat  was 
hung  in  the  top  of  the  school  assembly 
room  down  the  center  aisle  and  on 
either  side  of  the  stage.  It  made  a 
fine  show  and  robbed  the  economic  sit- 
uation of  many  of  its  terrors,  coming 
as  it  did  so  near  the  close  of  the  World 
War,  when  the  minds  of  all  were  in- 
tent on  feeding  a hungry  people  while 
prices  were  daily  soaring  higher. 

Business  men,  bankers,  editors, 
farmers  and  orchard  men  have  all 
shown  the  keenest  interest  in  these  ex- 
hibitions. It  has  always  been  easy  to 
get  prizes  for  the  work.  It  is  a real 
pleasure  to  state  that  after  a most  crit- 
ical examination  by  two  United  States 
meat  inspectors  a graduate  of  the  Fort 
Valley  High  and  Industrial  School 
took  the  first  prize  for  having  the  best 
all-around  cured,  shaped  and  smoked 


meat.  The  United  States  government 
officials  pronounced  this  the  best  dis- 
play of  home-cured  meat  they  had  ever 
inspected.  One  of  them  had  inspected 
meat  for  fifteen  years. 

The  lesson  was  one  of  real  democ- 
racy, all  the  people  joining  in  and  lend- 
ing whatever  assistance  was  possible 
to  make  the  whole  thing  a success. 
Schools  doing  work  of  this  kind  are 
helping  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  and  should  make  strong 
appeal  to  those  who  are  able  to  give 
assistance.  Among  institutions  of  this 
kind  for  our  Negro  youth,  the  Fort 
Valley  school  holds  a high  place,  not 
only  in  the  numbers  it  enrolls,  but  in 
the  practical  value  of  the  work  done. 
The  late  lamented  Bishop  Nelson  of 
Atlanta  was  a strong  friend  of  the 
school  and  Bishop  Mikell  asks  for  it 
the  hearty  support  of  the  Church. 
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MEETING  OE  PRESIDING  BISHOP  AND 
COUNCIL  AND  DEPARTMENTS 


The  Presiding  Bishop  and  Coun- 
cil and  the  various  departments 
which  carry  out  the  work  of  the  gen- 
eral Church  met  m the  Church  IViis- 
sions  House,  New  York,  October  12- 
14,'  1920.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  Bishop  Gailor,  the  president, 
was  in  the  chair.  The  elected  mem- 
bers present  were : Bishops  Law- 

rence, Lines,  Reese  of  Southern  Ohio, 
Perry,  Murray  and  Reese  of  Georgia ; 
the  Reverend  Drs.  Freeman,  Mann, 
Phillips  and  Stires ; Messrs.  Lewis  B. 
Franklin,  treasurer,  Stephen  Baker, 
John  Stewart  Bryan,  Samuel  Mather, 
Frederic  C.  Morehouse,  Harper  Sib- 
ley, H.  C.  Wyckoff  and  James  H. 
Pershing. 

In  opening  the  session  Bishop 
Gailor  announced  the  death  of  Mr. 
Arthur  E.  Newbold  of  Philadelphia, 
one  of  the  lay  members  elected  by 
General  Convention,  and  called  the 
meeting  to  prayer. 

The  reiports  of  the  several  depart- 
ments were  received  from  their  secre- 
taries. 

Department  of  Missions:  The 

deaths  of  three  missionaries  were  re- 
ported, Mrs.  Tryon  and  Mrs.  Young 
of  the  Philippines  and  Archdeacon 
Stuck  of  Alaska.  The  minute  adopted 
by  the  Council  on  the  last-named  will 
be  found  on  page  689. 

One  of  the  most  important  items 
was  the  acceptance  of  the  license  of 
the  government  for  the  use  of  land  in 
the  Canal  Zone  on  which  to  erect  a 
cathedral,  bishop’s  residence  and  parish 
house.  Steps  have  been  already  taken 
to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
project. 

A resolution  was  passed  expressing 
the  conviction  of  the  Council  that  an 
important  service  can  be  rendered  by 
the  bishops  of  the  continental  mission- 
ary districts  in  making  missions  vivid 


and  personal  to  the  Church  through 
sermons  and  addresses. 

A most  interesting  statement  was 
made  to  the  Council  by  Dr.  Pott, 
president  of  Saint  John’s  University, 
C)hanghai,  on  conditions  in  China  to- 
day. He  spoke  particularly  of  the  in- 
tiuence  that  the  student  body  in  China 
has  on  the  thought  of  the  nation.  The 
students  take  themselves  very  seri- 
ously and  are  trying  to  stand  for  the 
integrity  of  China.  He  wanted  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  doing  every- 
thing possible  for  them,  and  urged  as 
the  most  needed  thing  at  present  that 
steps  be  taken  to  enlarge  Saint  John’s. 
First  he  asked  the  Council  either  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  money  or 
to  give  approval  to  a special  appeal  for 
funds  for  the  building  of  the  new 
Saint  Mary’s  Hall  for  girls,  land  for 
which  is  already  secured.  As  soon  as 
Saint  Mary’s  can  move  away  from 
the  compound.  Saint  John’s  can  ex- 
pand. Then  he  advised  acquiring  more 
land  on  the  other  side  of  Soochow 
Creek,  which  hems  Saint  John’s  in. 
Dr.  Pott’s  address  made  a profound 
impression  on  his  hearers. 

A full  and  comprehensive  report 
from  Bishop  Overs  on  conditions  in 
Liberia  was  read  by  the  secretary,  the 
bishop  being  prevented  by  illness  from 
attending^ the  meeting. 

The  Reverend  Artley  B.  Parson, 
late  dean  of  the  Manila  cathedral,  was 
elected  to  assist  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Missions. 

The  following  missionaries  were  ap- 
pointed: Alaska,  Deaconess  Jessie  C. 
Smith,  for  Saint  Stephen’s  Hospital, 
Fort  Yukon ; Anking,  Miss  Lucy 
Kent ; Cuba,  Reverend  Juan  McCarthy 
and  Reverend  P.  H.  Asheton-Martin ; 
Hankow,  Reverend  A.  C.  S.  Trivett 
as  vicar  to  the  English  congregation 
in  Hankow;  Honolulu,  Miss  Jeanett 
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Barnett,  teacher  in  Saint  Andrew’s 
Priory ; Liberia,  Reverend  Elwood  L. 
Haines. 

Department  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion: The  Department  presented  a 

budget  which,  if  adopted  in  December, 
will  provide  for  three  secretaries : for 
work  among  college  womens  for 
teacher  training,  and  for  pageantry. 
Ihe  Council  approved  the  creation  of 
the  new  positions,  provided  there,  were 
funds.  Dr.  William  G.  Thayer  of 
Saint  Mark’s  School  made  a plea  that 
the  $125,000  for  Church  boarding 
schools  now  before  the  Priorities  Com- 
mittee, if  it,  or  any  proportion  of  it, 
is  available,  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Re- 
ligious Education  primarily  for 
scholarships.  This  principle  was 
voted  by  the  Council  and  the  matter 
referred  to  the  proper  committees.  Dr. 
William  E.  Gardner  reported  on  his 
trip  to  England  last  summer  and  the 
observations  he  had  made  of  religious 
education  there.  The  chief  outcome  of 
the  conferences  he  attended  was  the 
calling  of  a Pan- Anglican  religious 
education  conference  two  years  hence, 
for  which  foundation  was  laid  this 
summer. 

A request  from  the  Synod  of  the 
Northwest  for  $10,000  for  work 
among  the  students  in  the  state  educa- 
tional institutions  of  that  province  was 
referred  back  to  the  department  for 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Council. 

Department  of  Christian  Social 
Service:  The  programme  proposed 

by  the  secretary  was  approved  and 
will  be  found  in  full  on  page  735. 

Department  of  Publicity:  Aside 

from  the  budget  for  1921  the  secretary 
reported  the  publishing  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  first  numbers  of  The 
Church  at  Work  and  Exchange  of 
Methods.  In  most  cases  The  Church 
at  Work  is  being  distributed  through 
diocesan  committees,  and  Exchange 
of  Methods  is  being  sent  to  those  di- 
rectly interested.  A series  of  adver- 


tisements have  appeared  in  a number 
of  the  general  Church  weeklies  and 
have  attracted  favorable  comment 
from  many  sources. 

Department  of  Nation-Wide  Cam- 
paign: The  plan  for  a Nation-Wide 
Preaching  Mission  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  Advent,  as  the  climax 
of  the  follow-up  movement,  was  en- 
dorsed. Bishop  Darst  of  East  Caro- 
lina, Bishop  Cook  of  Delaware  and 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Pancoast  of  Philadelphia 
were  elected  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Reverends  B.  T.  Kem- 
merer  and  J.  A.  Ten  Broeck  were  ap- 
pointed general  field  secretaries.  At 
the  request  of  Dr.  Milton  a commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  prepare  a state- 
ment for  the  Church  generally  as  to 
the  standing  of  the  Nation-Wide  Cam- 
paign. Since  the  adjournment  of  the 
Council  this  statement  has  been  sent 
forth  and  is  as  follows : 

STATEMENT  TO  THE  CHURCH 

The  undersigned  committee,  by 
the  appointment  and  command  of 
the  Presiding  Bishop  and  Council, 
begs  to  send  forth  this  message  urg- 
ing upon  the  members  of  the  Church 
the  great  importance  of  their  loyal 
support  and  co-operation  with  the  Na- 
tion-Wide Campaign. 

The  'General  Convention  last  Octo- 
ber by  unanimous  vote  endorsed  the 
Campaign  and  appointed  a joint  com- 
mission to  direct  the  Campaign,  fix  the 
Campaign  budget  and  apportion  it  to 
the  dioceses  and  missionary  districts. 
The  commission  adopted  a budget  of 
$14,000,000  a year  for  three  years. 
About  $9,000,000  of  this  was  for  the 
general  work  of  the  Church.  Early  in 
the  year  1920  the  Presiding  Bishop 
and  Council  received  reports  from  the 
various  dioceses  and  districts  indicat- 
ing that  the  sum  of  $3,214,000  had 
already  been  pledged  for  the  general 
work,  and  proceeded  to  make  appro- 
priations according  to  the  order  of  the 
General  Convention.  But  the  amount 
actually  received  on  this  account  up  to 
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Octoiber  first,  1920,  was  only  $1,490,- 
405— about  three-fifths  of  the  amount 
due  up  to  that  time.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  Presiding  Bishop 
and  Council  has  been  compelled  to 
I borrow  money  and  its  interest  for 
loans  this  year  will  be  about  $72,000. 
- We  are  informed  that  the  report  of 
" the  pledges  was  true,  but  that  for 
some  reason  some  of  the  pledges  have 
;/  not  yet  been  paid  and  some  of  the 

!|  money  received  has  not  yet  been  for- 

warded  to  this  office. 

The  Presiding  Bishop  and  Council 
is  very  anxious  to  avoid  the  creation 
j of  another  deficit,  and  therefore  in 
making  appropriations  was  very  care- 
ful to  cut  down  the  budgets  to  the 
narrowest  margin.  It  found  itself  un- 
able to  appropriate  any  money  for  the 
new  objects  listed  in  the  Survey,  and 
in  some  instances  had  to  reduce  the 
budgets  of  actual  needs  from  the  mis- 
sion field. 

In  spite  of  this  effort  for  economy, 
the  treasury  faces  a new  deficit  on 
December  the  thirty-first  unless  all 
pledges  reported  are  paid  before  that 
date  and  promptly  remitted  to  the 
treasurer.  The  committee  urges  that 
all  diocesan  and  parochial  authorities 
take  such  necessary  steps  as  will  pre- 
vent such  an  unfortunate  and  embar- 
rassing outcome.  It  is  only  fair  that 
the  committee  should  state  that  a con- 
, siderable  portion  of  this  deficit  will  be 
due  to  the  payment  of  some  of  the 
deficits  that  were  made  in  past  years. 

' It  is  a lamentable  fact  that  there  are 

■ fields  of  work  which  are  suffering  sad- 
i^;  ly  for  lack  of  effective  aid,  there  are 
g wonderful  opportunities  which  ought 

to  be  taken  advantage  of  at  once,  and 

■ there  are  many  appeals  which  ought 
to  be  favorably  considered ; yet  the 
Presiding  Bishop  and  Council  cannot 
pay  out  money  which  it  has  never 
received. 

No  positive  refusal  of  just  demands 
and  claims  has  been  made,  but  action 
upon  them  has  been  deferred  until  the 
December  meeting  of  the  Presiding 


Bishop  and  Council,  when  the  will  of 
the  Church  will  have  made  itself 
known  through  the  results  of  the  Can- 
vass. 

The  committee,  speaking  for  the 
Council,  is  reluctant  to  put  so  much 
emphasis  upon  the  mere  financial  side 
of  the  Campaign;  but  it  believes  that 
the  members  of  the  Church  ought  to 
know  the  facts.  We  realize  that  the 
defects  in  our  ecclesiastical  system, 
which  the  Campaign  was  intended  to 
remove,  are  the  chief  obstacles  in  the 
way  of*its  success. 

We  are  not  discouraged.  We  admit 
no  failure.  All  over  the  Churqh  there 
is  a splendid  awakening  of  the  sense 
of  responsibility  and  the  assertion  of 
our  solidarity  as  an  army  consecrated 
to  the  high  adventure  of  bringing  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  And  we  know 
that  the  promise  is  true : “Seek  ye  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  right- 
eousness and  all  those  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you.” 

Thomas  F.  Gailor, 

William  Lawrence, 

John  G.  Murray, 

Z.  B.  T.  Phillips, 

Frederic  C.  Morehouse, 
James  H.  Pershing, 

Committee. 

Department  of  Finance:  The  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Priorities 
was  received,  but  all  action  in  the  way 
of  appropriations,  except  to  cover  op- 
erating budgets,  was  deferred  until 
the  December  meeting,  when  there 
would  be  more  definite  knowledge  as 
to  the  amount  of  next  year’s  income. 

The  dates  of  the  next  two  meetings 
of  the  Council  were  changed,  as  the 
regular  date  in  December  conflicted 
with  the  preaching  mission  and  that 
for  February  fell  on  Ash  Wednesday. 
The  Council  will  therefore  meet  De- 
cember 15fh  instead  of  December  8th, 
and  February  16th  instead  of  Febru- 
ary 9th.  The  department  meetings 
will  change  accordingly  to  the  pre- 
ceding days. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Department  of  Missions 

IVilliam  C.  Sturgis,  Ph.D.,  Secretary 

MATERIAL  FOR  STUDY  CLASSES  1920-1921 


HE  General  Survey  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  has  been  recom- 
mended for  study  during  the  next  two 
years.  It  is  very  necessary  that  it 
should  be  studied  in  order  that  the 
Church,  as  a whole,  may  realise  Her 
Mission ; where  She  is  going ; why  She 
is  going  there ; and  the  equipment  She 
has,  as  well  as  Her  needs. 

But  many  people  in  the  Church  are^ 
saying,  as  they  glance  hurriedly  at  it, 
“The  Survey  is  just  a mass  of  statis- 
tics ; a collection  of  dry  bones.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Survey  is  the  best 
material  for  discussion  groups  and 
open  forums  that  the  Church  has  ever 
published.  In  any  text-book  the  author 
naturally  states  his  own  opinion. 

That  this  is  not  true  of  the  Survey 
makes  it  extremely  valuable  material 
for  use  in  open  forums  or  discussion 
groups.  Here  we  are  given  the  facts 
and  are  left  to  draw  our  own  conclu- 
sions. No  comment  on  the  facts  is 
made,  no  conclusion  forced  upon  us. 
There  are  the  facts,  and  it  is  for 
Churchmen  and  Churchwomen  to  read 
and  study  them  to  see  what  the  needs 
of  the  world  are,  and  what  the  Church 
is  doing  to  meet  these  needs ; to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  Church  has  the 
answer  to  the  problems  of  the  day 
throughout  the  world,  and  whether  or 
not  She  is  worthy  of  our  loyal  support 
in  Her  work  of  extension.  The  Survey 
is  not  a collection  of  dry  facts.  It 
contains  stories  of  great  needs,  great 
failures,  great  successes,  heroic  sacri- 
fices— for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see. 
It  contains  a call  to  all  Church  people 
to  pray,  to  work,  to  give  as  never  be- 
fore for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God — for  those  who  have  ears  to 
hear.  Price,  $1.00. 


The  Manual,  by  Dr.  Sturgis,  giving  an 
abundance  of  illustrative  and  illuminating 
material  to  supplement  the  Survey.  Price 
.90. 

Suggestions  to  Leaders,  by  Miss  Boyer. 
Definite  and  complete  instructions  and  ses- 
sion plans  for  handling  the  Survey  in  dis- 
cussion groups  or  study  classes.  Assigned 
to  cover  the  Survey  in  two  years.  Price  .35. 

We  will  send  the  above  three  books 
together  for  $2.00. 

In  connection  with  the  Survey,  we 
also  publish : 

Programmes  on  the  Survey,  by  Miss  Giles, 
containing  complete  outlines  with  references 
to  easily  available  material  for  covering  the 
Survey  either  in  a single  series  of  fifteen 
meetings,  or  in  two  series  of  eight  each. 
Price  .30. 

Briefer  Outlines  for  Eight  Programme 
Aleetings,  a series  of  simple,  easily  prepared 
programmes,  giving  in  eight  sessions  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  all  the  work  of  the 
Church.  This  outline  can  be  successfully 
followed  in  any  parish  or  mission.  It  is 
based  on  the  various  free  leaflets  and  on 
the  Survey,  a small  number  of  which  should 
be  gotten  for  use  by  those  responsible  for 
the  various  meetings. 

Other  text-books  are : 

The  Alaskan  Missions  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  by  the  late  Archdeacon  Stuck — the 
last  work  of  this  great  writer,  explorer  and 
missionary,  who  has  been  one  of  the  out- 
standing figures  in  the  Northwest  for  many 
years  and  whose  work  is  known  throughout 
the  Western  world.  Price,  cloth  $1.50; 
paper,  $1.00.  (In  paper,  if  ordered  before 
January  1,  1921,  lots  of  ten  or  more  for  use 
in  classes,  will  be  sold  for  .75,  provided  cash 
accompanies  order.) 

The  Church’s  Life,  by  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Stur- 
gis, a most  interesting  and  timely  book  on 
missionary  fundamentals  showing  that  the 
revealing  of  a more  abundant  life,  physically, 
mentally,  and  spiritually,  is  the  Church’s 
missio'n,  and  that  the  great  desire  to  make 
this  revelation  universal  is  the  secret  of  the 
Church’s  life.  Price,  cloth  $1.00,  paper  (pre- 
paid) .75.  (In  paper  lots  of  ten  or  more 
will  be  sold  for  .50,  provided  cash  accom- 
panies order.)  Suggestions  to  Leaders  on 
The  Church”s  Life,  .25. 
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WORK  AMONG  THE  FOREIGN-BORN 

By  the  Reverend  Thomas  Burgess 

Secretary,  Department  of  Missions 


Dr.  ExMHARDT,  Field  Director, 
Dr.  Hammarskold,  Dean  of  the 
Scandinavian  work,  and  the  Reverend 
Robert  K.  Smith,  specialist  on  the 
Czechs,  have  returned  from  Europe 
filled  with  a broader  understanding  and 
hope  for  our  Church’s  mission  in 
America  to  our  neighbors  of  many 
races.  Great  movements,  tremen- 
dously influencing  our  approach  here, 
have  happened  or  are  happening  at 
Lambeth,  Geneva,  and  Saint  Beaten- 
burg,  and  in  Scandinavian  and  Eastern 
Orthodox  countries,  Asia  Minor  and 
Czech-Slovakia.  With  all  these  and 
with  their  leaders  our  three  represent- 
atives came  into  intimate  contact. 

Dr.  Emhardt  addressed  the  New 
England  Synod  last  month,  and  plans 
to  spend  his  time  in  the  East  and  mid- 
West  until  after  Christmas.  Then  he 
will  make  a second  extended  visit  to 
the  Pacific  coast  and  Mexican  border.- 
Mr.  Bridgeman,  assistant  secretary, 
has  begun  his  lectures  to  our  theolog- 
ical students  at  the  General  Seminary. 
Practically  every  seminary  and  dea- 
coness school,  except  in  the  far  West, 
has  invited  him  to  give  the  brief  course 
on  foreign-born  work  as  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum. 

Our  Scandinavian  clergy,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Hammarskold, 
gathered  411  New  York  from  October 
fifth  to  twelfth.  A new  era  for  our 
Scandinavian  work  has  begun.  This 
is  because  of  the  Lambeth  resolutions, 
and  the  almost-union  with  the  Scandi- 
navian National  Churches,  and  the  of- 
ficial establishment  by  our  Church  of 
a department  for  work  among  foreign- 
born. 

In  the  last  Spirit  of  Missions  we 
suggested  a practical  plan  for  parochial 
work  and  called  it  “American  Church 
League  of  Fellowship”.  We  carried 
out  the  idea  in  order  to  impress  the 


imagination  in  definite  detail  and  hypo- 
thetical example.  Let  us  state  em- 
phatically that  the  title  was  also  hypo- 
thetical and  that  there  is  no  idea  of 
forming  any  actual  “League”,  i.  e.,  a 
new  national  organization.  The  idea 
of  it  all  was  to  present  a plan  whereby 
the  existing  organizations  or  individ- 
uals in  each  parish  may  effectively  in- 
clude in  their  service  of  God  and  man, 
real  service  for  the  foreign-born  and 
their  children  within  the  parish  bounds. 
A conference  was  called  early  in  Oc- 
tober to  discuss  this  general  scheme 
and  we  will  soon  be  able  to  furnish  to 
all  who  ask  a more  perfected  and  de- 
tailed plan.  This  conference  called  by 
the  secretary  and  field  director  con- 
sisted of  a diocesan  Americanization 
director,  the  social  service  director  of 
another  diocese,  a layman  member  of 
a diocesan  Americanization  committee, 
a rector  of  a church  in  an  industrial 
city  ministering  to  many  foreign-born, 
the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Council, 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Woman’s 
Auxiliary,  the  general  secretary  of  the 
Girls’  Friendly  Society,  and  a dea- 
coness working  among  the  foreign7 
born. 

At  the  request  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Saint  Andrew  a suggested  pro- 
gramme of  what  the  Brotherhood 
might  consider  and  do  was  furnished 
and  the  assistant  secretary  was  de- 
tailed to  attend  the  convention  in  Saint 
Louis.  There  is  a great  opportunity 
for  the  Brotherhood  to  reach  the  for- 
eign-born. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  editors 
of  The  Living  Church  and  The 
Churchman,  their  October  ninth  issues 
were  specially  devoted  to  the  Church’s 
work  for  foreign-born  Americans. 
The  office  has  a few  extra  copies  of 
these  issues,  which  will  be  sent  on  re- 
quest. 


THE  BROTHERHOOD  CONVENTION  AND 
THE  CHURCH’S  MISSION 

By  George  H.  Randall 

Secretary  of  the  Brotherhood 


All  Brotherhood  of  Saint  An- 
drew work,  if  rightly  done,  is 
missionary  work.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis, all  missionary  work  is  personal 
work.  A Brotherhood  convention,  as 
does  the  Brotherhood  itself,  empha- 
sizes personal  work  upon  the  next 
man.  The  recent  convention  of  the 
Brotherhood  in  Saint  Louis  thus  em- 
phasized it.  As  in  the  thirty-four  pre- 
ceding conventions,  the  need  and  duty 
of  intercessory  prayer  was  the  foun- 
dation. Out  of  this  springs  naturally 
ihe  desire  to  help  another  man  or  boy. 

In  the  opening  Churchmen’s  Din- 
ner at  Saint  Louis,  attended  by  550 
men,  the  keynote  was  Meeting  the 
Challenge  of  the  New  Day.  That 
keynote  ran  through  all  the  services 
and  sessions  of  the  convention.  At 
this  opening  dinner  Dr.  Wood,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Missions,  made  a strong  and  forceful 
address  in  which  he  emphasized  the 
missionary  side  of  the  Brotherhood’s 
endeavor.  He  asserted  that  only  in 
recognition  of  the  divine  fact  of  sac- 
rifice, and  based  upon  the  fact  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man  and  the  divine  purpose 
in  the  world  could  there  be  any  hope 
of  an  ordered  and  harmonious  life  for 
all  men. 

The  Convention  of  the  Brotherhood 
began  its  sessions  and  services  with 
a sincere  expression  of  the  missionary 
spirit,  and  this  prevailed  throughout. 
Dr.  Wood  at  a later  session  explained 
the  practical  working  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized Department  of  Missions  and 
Church  Extension,  following  his  in- 
spiring address  of  Wednesday  night 
by  an  illustration  of  how  the  mission- 
ary motive  can  be  applied. 

The  very  personnel  of  the  conven- 
tion rang  true  to  the  missionary  spir- 


it. There  was  hardly  a rector  or  bish- 
op on  the  programme  whose  early 
experience,  at  least,  had  not  been  in 
missionary  fields.  The  benign  and 
venerable  personality  of  Bishop  Tut- 
tle was  an  inspiration  at  all  the  ses- 
sions. Bishop  Tuttle  always  occupied 
a seat  quite  near  the  front  and  never 
during  any  session  was  it  vacant, 
while  even  to  the  very  last  moment 
of  the  Farewell  Meeting  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  on  Sunday  night  he 
was  seated  in  the  bishop’s  chair. 

The  lay  missionary  spirit  was  ex- 
pressed on  Thursday  night,  when 
there  were  lay  speakers  in  all  of  the 
Saint  Louis  churches ; and  again  on 
Friday  night  at  the  public  meeting  in 
the  cathedral  the  Hon.  James  H. 
Pershing,  of  Denver,  spoke  with  con- 
viction of  the  missionary  responsibil- 
ity of  the  laity. 

The  appeal  to  the  missionary  spirit 
was  felt  in  the  mass  meeting  at  Odeon 
Hall  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  three 
o’clock.  One  of  the  most  useful  ad- 
dresses of  the  convention  was  deliv- 
ered at  this  meeting  by  Mr.  Frederic 
C.  Morehouse,  editor  of  The  Living 
Church,  who  was  followed  by  Bishop 
Gailor  in  an  inspiring  appeal. 

The  Corporate  Communion  on  Sun- 
day morning  was  a magnificent  sight. 
The  picturesque  interior  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  lent  itself  wonder- 
fully to  such  an  event.  The  central 
portion  of  the  nave  was  filled  from 
the  chancel  steps  to  the  rear  doors 
with  men  and  boys.  This  central  act 
of  worship  is  always  the  culminating 
feature  of  the  convention. 

All  came  away  from  the  conven- 
tion realizing  better  than  ever  before 
that  the  Brotherhood  of  Saint  An- 
drew has  a very  real  part  in  the 
Church’s  Mission. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

WILLIAM  E.  GARDNER,  D.  D.,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 


THE  CARAVAN  ON  THE  PLAINS 


A SUNDAY  SCHOOL  MISSION  CARAVAN 

IN  CANADA 


While  I was  in  England  this  summer  I lectured  at  Saint  Christopher’s  College, 
Blackheatli,  outside  of  London.  This  is  a training  college  for  Sunday-school  parish 
workers.  It  is  under  the  able  direction  of  the  Reverend  William  Hume  Campbell.  I 
found  about  sixty  students  in  residence  and  an  equipment  that  surpasses  anything  we 
have  in  the  Church  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  story  shows  that  Saint  Christopher’s  develops  Sunday-school  workers 
with  missionary  enthusiasm.  Miss  Hasell  and  Miss  Ticehurst  graduated  from  Saint 
Christopher’s  two  years  ago.  The  story  of  their  summer  on  the  Canadian  plains  shows 
the  kind  of  work  which  the  Church  should  be  doing  in  many  of  our  western  dioceses. 


ON  May  twenty-first  to  August 
twenty-first  Miss  Winifred  Tice- 
hurst and  Miss  Eva  Hasell  started 
.from  Regina  in  a motor  caravan, 
which  was  equipped  with  mattresses, 
cooking  stove,  tent,  etc.  They  went 
3,000  miles  in  the  diocese  of  Qu’Ap- 
pelle,  visiting  towns  and  going  out  to 
far  off  day  schools,  on  the  prairie  in 


the  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta. 

Fourteen  Anglican  Church  districts 
were  visited.  Ten  Sunday-schools 
were  visited  and  demonstration  classes 
held,  also  pictures  and  books  given  to 
teachers  and  children.  Five  Sunday- 
schools  were  started  in  districts  where 
there  were  no  Sunday-schools.  As 
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there  is  no  Scripture  teaching  in  the 
day  schools  in  the  two  provinces,  and 
also  no  Anglican  clergymen  in  the  four 
districts,  the  children  seem  to  know 
nothing  about  the  Life  of  Christ,  and 
could  not  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Parents’  meetings  were  held  in  each 
place,  and  addresses  given  on  the  im- 
portance of  religious  education. 

Sixty  children,  who  lived  far  away 
on  the  prairie,  joined  the  Sunday- 
school  by  post.  They  will  have  les- 
sons sent  to  them,  for  each  Sunday, 
which  they  will  answer  and  have  cor- 
rected. Twelve  prairie  day  schools 
were  visifed,  and  Scripture  lessons 
were  given.  Many  Bible  picture  talks 
were  arranged,  around  the  caravan,  to 
which  children  belonging  to  all  de- 
nominations came. 

The  children  would  listen  for  an 
hour  and  seemed  most  keen  to  learn. 
The  parents  also  seemed  very  pleased 
that  their  children  should  be  taught, 
and  helped  in  the  work  by  their  gen- 
erous hospitality  and  gifts  of  food, 
also  interest  in  the  work  and  invita- 
tion to  come  again  next  summer.  The 
clergy  and  teachers  also  were  grateful 
for  help  and  suggestions. 

Many  adventures  were  experienced 
on  the  trails,  through  mud  holes,  sand, 
washouts,  thunderstorms,  and  wind 
which  nearly  blew  over  the  caravan, 
also  sandstorms.  Once  the  tent  was 
blown  down  and  one  pole  broken.  Al- 


though there  were  many  difficulties  to 
overcome  yet  there  seemed  such  need 
for  the  work,  and  such  a warm  wel- 
come given  in  each  place,  that  they 
more  than  repaid  for  all  the  toil. 

The  future  of  the  Anglican  Church 
on  the  prairie  depends  on  the  teach- 
ing of  the  children,  so  that  they  may 
grow  up  loyal  Church  men  and 
women,  and  the  foundations  of  Chris- 
tian ideals  and  principles  may  be  laid 
amongst  the  young  people  of  this  land. 

The  caravan  has  been  given  as  a 
gift  to  the  diocese  of  Qu’Appelle,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  funds  will  be  raised  in 
Canada  to  finance  and  carry  on  the 
work  so  that  two  trained  workers  may 
go  from  place  to  place  on  the  prairie 
in  the  spring,  summer  and  the  fall, 
and  work  in  the  cities  and  towns  in 
the  winter,  and  also  keep  in  touch  with 
the  children  who  have  joined  the 
Sunday-school  by  post. 

Miss  Eva  Hasell  and  Miss  Wini- 
fred Ticehurst,  who  were  trained  at 
Saint  Christopher’s  College,  Black- 
heath,  London,  England,  financed  this 
new  venture.  It  is  hoped  Canada  will 
be  able  to  finance  the  work  in  the 
future  and  also  train  experts  at  To- 
ronto who  will  carry  on  this  important 
work  not  only  on  the  prairie  in  the 
diocese  of  QffiAppelle,  but  also  in  the 
other  prairie  dioceses,  and  that  many 
motor  caravans  may  be  seen  taking 
workers  to  far  parts  of  the  West. 


A GUIDE  TO  THOSE  ENTERING  THE 
MINISTRY 


The  Commission  on  the  Ministry 
of  the  Department  of  Religious 
Education  has  just  published  a Guide 
for  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders, 
which  gives  in  clear  and  concise  lan- 
guage the  requirements  of  the  new 
canons  on  the  ministry.  Blank  forms 
of  certificates  to  be  presented  by  the 
candidates  as  required  by  the  canons 
are  bound  up  with  the  Guide.  The 


preparation  and  data  of  this  Guide 
were  done  by  Canon  Wm.  L.  DeVries 
of  Washington  and  Professor  Lucien 
M.  Robinson  of  the  Philadelphia  Di- 
vinity School.  It  is  published  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  bishops  and 
examining  chaplains  for  a guide  with 
certificate  blanks  that  would  take  the 
place  of  one  published  many  years  ago 
and  now  out  of  print. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  NURTURE  SERIES  IN 
THE  SMALL  SCHOOL 


The  application  of  Christian  nur- 
ture to  the  work  in  missionary 
districts  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing- letter  sent  to  all  the  clergy  in 
the  district  of  Spokane. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Gardner, 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Religious 
Education,  the  undersigned,  who  have  been 
constituted  the  Department  of  Religious 
Education  of  the  district  of  Spokane,  met 
to  consider  the  problems  of  religious  edu- 
cation in  the  small  Church-school  and 
formulate  some  plans  that  would  produce 
better  results  than  are  being  obtained  at 
present. 

1.  We  met  believing  that  a uniform  sys- 
tem might  possibly  be  desirable  for  the 
small  school. 

2.  After  conference  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  desirable  for  two  reasons  : 

a.  Eirst  because  some  system  of  grad- 
ing is  recognized  as  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  education  by  all  good  edu- 
cators. 

b.  Second  because  our  own  experience 
has  proven  that  some  grading  is  both 
necessary  and  possible  even  in  the 
smallest  school. 

3.  We  believe  that  the  Christian  Nurture 
Series  is  the  best  system  of  religious  edu- 
cation that  has  been  produced. 

4.  Our  own  experience  confirms  the 
growing  experience  of  the  whole  Church 
that  this  series  is  the  best  even  for  the 
small  school. 

5.  We  find  that  there  are  four  objec- 
tions frequently  made  to  this  series  and 
we  wish  to  answer  them  : 

a.  First,  that  it  requires  too  highly 
trained  teachers. 

b.  Second,  that  it  is  too  complicated, 

c.  Third,  that  there  is  more  material 
than  any  teacher  can  use  on  any 
given  Sunday. 

d.  Fourth,  that  it  requires  too  much 
expensive  material. 

Our  answers  are  as  follows  : 
a.  First,  that  any  course  to  be  effective 
needs  a trained  teacher.  Still  we  be- 
lieve that  an  untrained  teacher  can 
do  at  least  as  well  with  this  course 
as  with  any  other.  Also  that  the 
continued  use  of  this  course  will 
tend  as  nothing  else  to  make  her 
become  a better  teacher, 
b.  Second,  that  any  modern  system  of 
education  with  its  hand  work  and 
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method  seems  to  be  complicated,  but 
a little  consistent  application  will 
soon  remove  this  objection. 

c.  Third,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  those 
who  drew  up  these  courses  that  a 
teacher  must  make  use  of  all  the 
material  on  any  given  Sunday,  but 
that  the  teacher  should  take  up  first 
the  review,  then  the  new  informa- 
tional material,  then  the  devotional, 
memory,  loyalty  and  Christian  serv- 
ice material  as  time  permits.  The 
aim  is  training  in  the  Christian  life 
rather  than  giving  information. 
Therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  com- 
plete a lesson  on  one  Sunday  or  a 
course  even  in  one  year. 

d.  Fourth,  all  good  education  is  expen- 
sive. We  spend  millions  on  our  pub- 
lic school  education ; and  the  Church 
might  just  as  well  recognize  the  fact 
tliat  a proper  education  in  religion 
must  cost  something.  It  should  be 
noted  that  much  of  the  material  may 
be  made  in  the  local  school  and  the 
expense  thus  cut  down. 

6.  It  is  our  conviction  that  every  clergy- 
man who  believes  in  religious  education 
should  master  the  principles  and  details  of 
the  Christian  Nurture  Series,  see  that  his 
teachers  understand  it  and  know  how  to 
use  the  various  courses  and  then  supervise 
the  work  that  is  being  done.  Any  efficient 
system  requires  work  on  the  part  of  the 
clergyman  and  we  believe  that  any  clergy- 
man w’ho  will  master  the  Christian  Nurture 
Series  and  use  it  will  secure  surprisingly 
good  results. 

7.  'We  would  also  add  that  we  are  mak- 
ing certain  modifications  in  the  Christian 
Nurture  Series  which  we  believe  will  make 
it  more  available  for  the  small  school. 

8.  We  are  also  formulating  plans  for 
sending  teams  of  two  speakers  who  will 
hold  three-day  conferences  in  parishes  and 
missions  on  the  principles  and  details  of 
the  Christian  Nurture  Series.  All  who 
are  interested  should  communicate  with  the 
Reverend  H.  I.  Oberholtzer,  Ellensburg, 
Washington. 

Signed  : 

The  Right  Reverend  Eferman  Page, 
Chairman. 

The  Reverend  C.  W.  Laidlaw, 

The  Reverend  H.  R.  Page, 

The  Reverend  G.  H.  Severance, 

The  Reverend  L.  H.  Miller, 

The  Rei^erend  H.  I.  Oberholtzer, 

Vice  Chairman  and  Secretary. 


CO-OPERATION  WITH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


The  Department  is  beginning  the 
school  year  by  active  work  in 
public  school  co-operation  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Edw.  Sargent,  secre- 
tar}"  for  the  Work  of  Religious  In- 
struction in  Co-operation  with  the 
Public  Schools. 

The  experimental  schools  report  in- 
creased attendance.  Miss  James  has 
entered  upon  her  third  year  at  Toledo. 
Miss  Noyes  has  gone  to  Grand  Rapids 
to  conduct  further  experiments  in  co- 
operation and  correlation  from  a 
somewhat  different  point  of  view  than 
that  offered  at  Gary.  The  Gary 
School  is  continued  under  Miss  Mabel 
V.  Holgate,  while  an  entirely  new 
school  opens  this  month  at  Roches- 
ter under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  R. 

C.  Thurston.  The  Reverend  W.  T. 
Hooper,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  reports 
the  opening  of  a similar  school.  Re- 
quests for  information  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  as  widely  separated  as 
Austin,  Minn. ; Bay  City,  Mich. ; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  Dyke,  Green  Co.,  West 
Virginia ; Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia, 
Penna.,  and  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in- 
dicate great  interest  and  a desire  to 
do  something  more  for  the  religious 
nurture  of  the  Church’s  children. 

Just  what  does  the  Department  seek 
to  do?  We  are  asking  the  schools  to 
co-operate.  This  means  that  they  as- 
sign to  the  pupil,  upon  the  definite  re- 
quest of  the  parent,  a portion  of  the 
school  time  to  be  given  up  to  religious 
instruction.  This  involves  no  re- 
sponsibility for  teaching  religion,  nor 
recognition  of  it  in  the  school.  Their 
responsibility  ceases  when  they  have 
assigned  the  time  and  assured  them- 
selves that  this  time  is  used  for  no 
other  purpose. 

Parish  co-operation  means  that  the 
school  children  thus  assigned  are  to 
be  taken  care  of  systematically  in  a 
properly  organized  Church  school  with 
adequate  courses  of  study,  trained 
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teachers  and  full  financial  support  in- 
dicated in  an  item  in  the  parish  budget. 

This  week-day  work  should  be 
vitally  knit  up  with  the  Sunday  activi- 
ties and  correlated  as  fully  as  possi- 
ble with  the  parallel  courses  in  the  pub- 
lic school.  It  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance that  the  child  shall  feel  that  what 
he  receives  on  Sunday  will  follow  him 
through  his  week  and  come  up  again 
for  expression  in  his  continuation 
work  and  service  in  the  week-day  ses- 
sion of  the  Church  school. 

Space  forbids  further  elaboration. 
Information  will  be  sent  upon  request 
and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  assist 
those  beginning  similar  week-day  co- 
operative schools. 


VOCATION  AND  RECRUITING 
FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF 
’TEEN  AGE 

The  Nation-Wide  Campaign  re- 
vealed the  great  interest  taken  by 
high  school  boys  and  girls  in  the  call 
of  the  Church.  Over  fifty  conferences 
and  dinners  have  been  held  since  the 
first  of  October.  At  these  the  need  of 
the  Church  for  workers  in  the  mission 
field  at  home  and  abroad,  in  education 
and  social  service  has  been  presented 
and  the  young  people  have  signed 
cards  signifying  their  interest  in  some 
aspect  of  the  Church’s  work. 

An  effective  commission,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Reverend  George 
A.  Strong,  will  present  the  value  of 
these  conferences  at  summer  schools 
and  conferences.  Mr.  Strong  will 
be  at  Geneva,  Princeton  and  Wel- 
lesley; Mr.  Benjamin  Finney  at  the 
conference  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Conneaut 
Lake  and  Sewanee ; Mr.  Gordon  M. 
Reese  at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Reverend  C.  P.  Sparling  at  Ocean 
City,  Maryland  and  Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 


THE  NATION-WIDE  CAMPAIGN 

WILLIAM  H.  MILTON,  D.D.,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

GLIMPSES  FROM  THE  FIELD 


The  Department  takes  pleasure 
in  announcing  the  election  by  the 
Presiding  Bishop  and  Council  at  its 
October  meeting  of  the  Reverend 
B.  T.  Kemerer  and  the  Reverend 
Joseph  A.  Ten  Broeck  as  general  field 
secretaries.  Both  men  bring  a rich 
experience  and  thorough  training  to 
their  new  work. 

Diocese  of  Connecticut.  At  a 
diocesan  conference,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Lewis  B.  Franklin,  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  diocesan  organization 
is  completed  and  working  well.  The 
diocese  is  issuing  a Nation-Wide  Cam- 
paign Bulletin  monthly  in  which  all 
local  subjects  are  being  discussed.  A 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  that  the  diocese  accept  the 
quota  assigned  to  it  by  the  General 
Church  and  use  every  possible  means 
to  meet  this  quota. 

Diocese  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
campaign  in  this  diocese  last  year  was 
the  best  in  New  England.  Active 
work  on  the  fall  programme  has  been 
under  way  since  early  in  September. 
New  Hampshire  promises  to  make  a 
substantial  advance  upon  last  year’s 
fine  achievement. 

Diocese  of  Western  Massachu- 
setts. The  spirit  here  seems  to  be 
one  of  unanimous  determination  to 
bring  the  campaign  to  full  success. 
Bishop  Davies  has  summoned  the  dio- 
cese to  the  loyal  carrying  out  of  the 
follow-up  programme  as  suggested  by 
the  Presiding  Bishop  and  Council. 

Diocese  of  Central  New  York. 
The  bishop  coadjutor  states  that  the 
campaign  has  already  brought  many 
blessings  to  the  diocese.  Their  con- 
cern now  is  to  bring  the  work  stead- 
ily to  completion.  Special  interest  is 


being  manifested  in  the  Preaching 
Mission. 

Diocese  of  New  York.  Reverend 
H.  A.  Prichard,  the  executive  secre- 
tary, writes:  “It  is  the  hope,  and  it 
is  the  belief,  of  the  diocesan  commit- 
tee and  the  diocese  at  large  that  every 
parish  and  mission  will  hold  its  in- 
dividual campaign  this  autumn.  The 
result  is  a foregone  conclusion.  New 
York  will  be  in  a position  to  assume 
its  full  share  of  the  maintenance  and 
extension  work  at  large  in  the  dio- 
cese; and  its  people  will  realize,  as 
never  before,  the  glory  and  the  majes- 
ty of  the  cause  to  which,  as  Christians, 
they  are  committed.” 

Diocese  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
steadily  increasing  momentum  of  the 
campaign  in  Pennsylvania  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  to  date  there  has  been 
paid  in  on  the  quota  fully  twenty  per 
cent  more  than  the  pledges  recorded. 
Work  on  the  follow-up  programme  is 
steadily  going  forward. 

Diocese  of  Virginia.  The  full 
programme  is  being  carried  out,  each 
stage  being  completed  on  schedule 
time.  Every  congregation  in  the  dio- 
cese is  being  reached,  and  in  the  an- 
nual canvass  this  year  Virginia  hopes 
to  improve  upon  her  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  last  year.  The  Advent  Preach- 
ing Mission  will  be  thoroughly  carried 
out. 

Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  This 
diocese,  which  oversubscribed  its 
quota  last  year  more  largely  than  any 
diocese  in  the  Church,  has  set  a still 
higher  goal  for  itself  this  year.  Thir- 
ty-three group  conferences  are  being 
held  over  the  entire  diocese  through 
the  period  of  October  tenth-Novem- 
ber  seventh.  These  conferences  are 
being  led  both  by  laymen  and  clergy. 
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Diocese  of  Milwaukee.  Thor- 
ough preparation  for  a diocesan  con- 
ference was  made  during  the  summer 
months,  with  the  result  that  the 
largest  gathering  of  the  sort  in  the 
history  of  the  diocese  was  held. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  splendid 
work  done  by  the  diocese  last  year  will 
be  maintained  and  improved  upon  this 
year. 

Diocese  of  Southern  Ohio.  At 

the  conclusion  of  the  diocesan  con- 
ference, the  executive  secretary,  the 
Reverend  Chas.  G.  Reade,  wired  as 
follows ; “Enthusiastic  meeting  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  clergy  and 
laity  from  forty-eight  congregations 
organized  for  continuation  and  pledge 
co-operation.” 

Diocese  of  Colorado.  At  a spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  diocesan  council, 
with  a maximum  attendance  of  clerg>^ 
and  laity,  a full  day  was  devoted  to 
the  Campaign  follow-up  programme, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Reverend 
J.  A.  Ten  Broeck.  As  a result,  many 
uncertainties  were  cleared  up  and 
Colorado  looks  forward  to  better  re- 
sults this  year  than  last.  The  diocese 
is  well  organized  for  the  work. 

Diocese  of  Minnesota.  Under 
the  splendid  leadership  of  Bishop  Mc- 
Elwain,  Minnesota  has  done  construc- 
tive work  in  the  past  year  and  is  or- 
ganized to  make  further  progress  in 
the  coming  year.  The  diocese  is  or- 
ganized with  a “Bishop  and  Council”, 
and  has  recently  elected  an  executive 
secretary  and  opened  diocesan  head- 
quarters. Great  impetus  to  the  work 
was  given  by  the  recent  diocesan  con- 
ference held  in  Minneapolis. 

Diocese  of  Arkansas.  The  dioce- 
san conference,  led  by  the  Reverend 
J.  A.  Ten  Broeck,  was  attended  by 
practically  all  of  the  clergy  and  an  en- 
couraging number  of  laity.  It  has  been 
arranged  to  have  the  clergy  go  two 
by  two  throughout  the  diocese.  Ar- 
kansas looks  for  better  results  than 
last  year  as  the  purpose  of  the  Cam- 
paign is  more  widely  understood. 


Diocese  of  Texas.  The  work  in 
Texas  has  gone  forward  without 
abatement  since  the  Campaign  was 
inaugurated.  Summer-time  seems  to 
be  no  obstacle  in  Texas.  The  diocese 
is  about  one  month  ahead  of  the 
schedule  for  group  and  'parish  con- 
ferences suggested  by  the  central  of- 
fice. Texas  plans  to  keep  its  rank  in 
the  100  per  cent  column  and  to  climb 
higher  yet  in  that  column. 

Diocese  of  West  Texas.  In  spite 
of  storm  and  other  adverse  condi- 
tions, West  Texas  oversubscribed  its 
quota  last  year.  The  diocese  is  fully 
organized  for  the  follow-up  work  and 
has  adopted  the  full  schedule  as  out- 
lined in  the  1920  Handbook.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  all  concerned  to  keep  the 
diocese  at  its  present  high  position  in 
the  general  work  of  the  Church. 

The  Pacific  Coast.  The  Reverend 
Dr.  Patton,  campaign  director,  is  de- 
voting his  full  attention  to  this  sec- 
tion. He  notes  several  striking  con- 
trasts in  the  attitude  of  the  average 
Churchman  with  the  attitude  of  a 
year  ago.  Eirst,  the  financial  quota  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  impossible  but 
as  reasonable  and  fair.  Second,  there 
is  an  insistent  demand  for  definite  in- 
formation about  the  Church’s  work 
in  the  parish,  the  nation  and  the 
world.  Third,  there  is  a growing  ap- 
preciation of  the  necessity  of  organ- 
izing the  laity  not  only  as  givers  of 
money  but  as  workers,  and  that  the 
form  of  organization  recommended 
by  the  Nation-Wide  Campaign  De- 
partment is  sound  and  practical. 

Dr.  Patton  has  recently  visited  all 
the  dioceses  in  the  Eighth  Province 
and,  in  addition  North  Dakota  and 
Montana.  In  spite  of  the  tremen- 
dous distances,  the  attendance  at  these 
conferences  has  been  remarkable. 

Dr.  Patton  took  particular  pride 
in  reporting  on  the  Campaign  situa- 
tion in  Idaho.  This  missionary  dis- 
trict achieved  its  full  quota.  “They 
are  proud  of  their  achievement  and 
say  they  can  and  will  do  more.” 
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AUTHORIZED  PROGRAMME 


The  following  programme  for 
the  year’s  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Service  was  drawn 
up  after  consultation  with  all  the  so- 
cial service  commissions  and  officials 
that  I could  get  in  touch  with.  It  was 
submitted  to  the  meeting  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Department  on  October 
twelfth  and  at  their  recommendation 
authorized  by  the  Presiding  Bishop 
and  Council  on  the  following  day. 

There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  three 
goals  that  must  be  specifically  kept  in 
mind : 

1.  To  bring  social  service  into  effec- 
tive action  in  the  individual  parishes 
of  the  Church. 

2.  To  unify  the  various  social  serv- 
ice commissions  of  the  dioceses,  to 
get  them  all  to  working,  and  to  get 
them  working  in  some  relation  to  one 
another. 

3.  To  develop  an  enlightened  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  parish  clergy  in 
the  problems  of  social  service. 

The  Parish.  The  first  objective 
seems  to  me  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant. I feel  indeed  that  the  work  of 
the  Department  will  stand  or  fall  by 
its  success  or  failure  to  bring  social 
service  as  a real  contribution  to  the 
actual  life  of  the  parish.  The  parish 
is  the  unit  of  our  organization  and  the 
work  of  the  Church  naturally  starts 
from  the  parish.  Furthermore,  unless 
a parish  feels  it  is  getting  some  re- 
turn for  what  it  is  giving,  naturally 
the  parish,  and  from  the  parish  the 
Church  at  large,  will  feel  that  we  are 
not  effective  in  social  service  work. 
After  much  consultation  with  all  the 
social  service  commissions  and  secre- 
taries that  I could  reach  and  after 


counsel  with  various  departments  in 
the  Church  Missions  House,  I have 
been  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
most  effective  way  to  develop  social 
service  in  the  parish  is  by  a series  of 
social  service  classes.  I have  asked 
for  a clear  field  during  the  year  1922 
for  putting  such  a (bourse  before  our 
Church  people.  The  plan  is  to  have  at 
least  six  lessons  deeding  with  the  fam- 
ily from  the  community  view-point. 
For  instance : 

a.  Housing.  To  collect  material 
from  .experts  in  this  subject.  Many 
of  our  greatest  social  ills  are  a re- 
sult of  housing  conditions.  The 
home  is  jeopardized.  Sterility  and 
widespread  divorce  have  defective 
housing  as  one  cause  for  their  ex- 
istence. 

b.  Another  subject  would  be  the 
social  responsibility  of  the  family, 
especially  the  protection  and  nur- 
ture of  children.  Investigations 
show' an  extraordinarily  serious  con- 
dition in  our  rural  districts. 

c.  Prisons  and  state  institutions. 

d.  Moral  welfare,  laws  relating 
to  prostitution,  etc. 

These  are  only  suggestive  heads. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  would  be 
to  bring  out  the  problem  and  to  sug- 
gest the  means  to  cure  it,  with  the 
idea  that  some  one  or  more  of  these 
studies  would  have  immediate  applica- 
bility to  the  community  infwhich  the 
study  class  is  being  carried  on.  The 
members  of  the  parish  then  would 
have  sufficient  information  to  know 
the  problem  and  to  deal  with  it  in  an 
enlightened  way.  I am  continually 
being  asked  for  instructions  as  to  what 
to  do.  Such  a course  would  answer 
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the  question  and  it  would  then  be  a 
matter  of  personal  responsibility  as  to 
whether  one  would  go  on  into  aggres- 
sive social  work. 

The  plan  is  to  develop  leaders  for 
this  kind  of  study  through  Brother- 
hood conferences  and  conferences  of 
the  Church  Service  League  and  the 
Woman’s  Auxiliary. 

Social  Service  Commissions.  The 
next  goal  is  the  diocesan  social  service 
commissions.  I have  already  had  the 
opportunity  to  confer  with  the  com- 
mission in  California,  a priest  and  lay- 
man in  Wyoming  interested  in  social 
service,  the  social  service  secretaries 
of  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  the 
commissions  of  Milwaukee  and  Penn- 
sylvania. There  is  a very  real  need 
of  some  kind  of  conference  and  it  has 
been  suggested  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  plan  for  a national  conference  for 
those  interested  in  social  service,  es- 
pecially the  officials  of  the  diocesan 
social  service  commissions.  The  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Social  Work 
has  its  meeting  in  June  in  Milwaukee 
and  the  plan  is  to  hold  a conference 
for  all  the  officials  of  the  social  serv- 
ice commissions  in  close  association 
with  this  conference.  There  is  a 
movement  already  to  promote  a local 
conference  for  the  commissions  near 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  I feel 
that  this  is  of  the  first  importance  and 
have  included  in  our  budget  the  sum 
of  $3,000  to  pay  such  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  delegates  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  to  have  money  enough  for 
the  expenses  of  the  conferences  them- 
selves. 

I am  getting  into  personal  contact 
with  all  the  social  service  commissions 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  meeting  those 
of  the  Sixfeh  Province  at  their  synod 
meeting  in  Davenport,  of  the  Third 
Province  in  Virginia,  of  the  Second  at 
Buffalo,  with  others  to  follow.  I feel 
the  necessity  for  this  contact.  It  is 
impossible  to  develop  a programme  by 
sitting  in  an  office.  Personal  contact 
with  those  in  the  field  and  the  sug- 
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gestions  that  they  bring  are  the  only 
means  by  which  one  can  present  an 
effective  plan. 

The  Clergy.  The  field  of  social 
service  differs  very  much,  depending 
upon  whether  a clergyman  is  in  rural 
work,  in  a town  of  50,000  or  less,  or 
in  a large  city.  I feel  that  much  can 
be  done  by  a clergyman  in  a town 
where  he  can  easily  be  a leader  in 
community  service,  and  I am  planning 
to  send  literature  which  may  be  help- 
ful. The  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
has  such  publications.  I am  going  to 
make  use  of  all  publications  of  the 
agencies  interested  in  various  social 
service  activities  and  want  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  publish  anything  that  paral- 
lels something  already  printed.  Fur- 
ther, for  the  clergy  I have  thought  of 
taking  up  the  matter  of  social  hy- 
giene, the  sex  questions  that  they  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  dealing  with.  I also 
plan  to  collect  a lending  library  on  this 
subject  for  the  use  of  the  clergy 
throughout  the  country. 

Three  social  service  commissions, 
California,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  have  all  urged  this  department 
to  undertake  the  standardization  of 
Church  institutions.  There  are  many 
institutions  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Church  whose  association  is  nominal 
and  which  yet  carry  the  name.  Cali- 
fornia and  Pennsylvania  have  already 
passed  canons  compelling  certain  con- 
ditions before  an  institution  can  claim 
to  be  diocesan. 

The  Department  of  Christian  Social 
Service  is  now  ready  for  work. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  work 
there  is  one  point  that  I want  espe- 
cially to  emphasize.  The  Department 
of  Christian  Social  Service  is  here  to 
be  of  use  to  the  people  of  the  Chuixh 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  to  sferve 
you.  The  only  way  that  it  can  be  of 
service  is  by  being  called  upon.  Do 
you  want  to  know  about  any  subject 
connected  with  social  service?  Here 
in  New  York  we  are  in  a position  to 
give  information  and  to  furnish  liter- 
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ature  on  such  subjects.  For  instance, 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
has  its  headquarters  just  across  the 
street  from  the  Church  Missions 
House.  By  its  help  we  can  furnish 
anybody  in  any  state  of  the  Union 
with  the  conditions  of  child  labor, 
with  the  laws  that  govern  child  labor, 
with  the  general  conditions  of  the 
schools,  particularly  the  rural  schools 
in  that  state.  Is  it  a matter  of  social 
hygiene?  The  American  Society  of 
Social  Hygiene  has  its  head  office  not 
distant  from  us.  We  can  give  you 
the  laws  of  your  state  in  the  regula- 
tion of  prostitution,  for  instance.  Has 
your  state  an  Abatement  Bill?  If  it 
has  such  a bill  is  it  an  effective  bill? 
If  not,  why  not? 

So  we  can  go  into  many  questions 
of  social  service  matters.  There  is  a 
most  interesting  report  called  In  Lin- 
coln's Home  Town,  Springfield  and 
the  Springfield  Survey  by  Shelby  M. 
Harrison.  There  are  many  sugges- 
tions in  this  survey,  useful  for  any 
town.  We  will  gladly  forward  this 


pamphlet  to  any  one  who  wants  it. 
Do  you  want  to  know  about  visiting 
nurses’  associations,  or  about  mothers’ 
pension  laws,  or  about  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association  ? Have  you 
such  things  in  your  town?  We  hold 
ourselves  ready  to  give  information 
about  these  subjects  and  subjects  like 
these.  W e shall  be  glad  to  do  this ; in- 
deed it  is  our  business  to  do  it.  We 
ask  you  to  use  this  office,  to  help  us 
to  make  it  a clearing  house  for  infor- 
mation on  social  service  subjects,  and 
thus  make  us  a help  in  the  working 
out  of  your  problems.  ' 

In  each  number  of  The  Spirit  of 
Missions  we  are  going  to  use  some 
part  of  our  space  to  tell  about  some 
successful  social  service  work  actually 
in  operation  in  the  field.  This  time  we 
have  an  article  by  the  Reverend  Jules 
L.  Prevost  dealing  with  a successful 
experiment  in  rural  work  carried  on 
in  a country  district  of  the  diocese  of 
Pennsylvania.  Has  it  some  sugges- 
tion for  a worker  in  this  difficult  field 
in  some  other  diocese? 


A RURAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CREATES  A 
COMMUNITY  SPIRIT 

By  the  Reverend  Jules  L.  Prevost 


The  Sunday-school  of  which  we 
speak  is  in  a small  community 
in  which  most  of  the  people  have  lit- 
tle farms  averaging,  I would  say,  about 
eight  acres.  The  men  usually  work 
out  either  on  farms  or  as  carpenters 
or  stone  masons.  They  work  out 
more  as  day  laborers,  not  as  steady 
helpers  who  would  be  employed  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  They 
are  Americans  with  about  two  English 
families.  An  organization  among 
women  was  started  for  the  betterment 
of  the  women  and  the  whole  social 
problem  of  that  community.  It  was 
called  the  Women’s  Welfare  League, 
which  met  twice  a month  to  talk  over 
matters  concerning  the  life  of  the  com- 


-inunity,  particularly  political  problems 
and  good  roads;  what  they  might  rh) 
for  each  other  toward  helping  to  li't 
the  burden  such  as  was  constant* y 
found  in  the  home  life.  Meeting  to- 
gether they  would  compare  notes  and 
incidentally  offer  suggestions  and  also 
offer  other  helpful  matters  to  each 
other  as  they  found  it  necessary.  In 
the  way  of  detail  they  might,  for  in- 
stance, offer  dressmaking  patterns, 
etc.,  or  hints  on  household  work  such 
as  recipes  for  various  things  like  can- 
ning; talk  over  the  subject  of  some 
family  in  the  neighborhood  that  might 
be  in  need  of  a little  help;  offering 
suggestions  as  to  what  might  be  done 
for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of 
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the  children  of  the  community,  for  in- 
stance, to  make  their  lives  happier  by 
some  form  of  amusement  and  thus  also 
becoming  religiously  interested  in  the 
Sunday-school  for  the  betterment  of 
that  institution  and  also  for  the  little 
building  itself,  which  they  speak  of  as 
the  “Chapel”,  improving  its  condition, 
internally  and  externally,  because  it  is 
the  object  of  their  consideration  in  that 
community.  As  many  women  as  is 
possible  are  approached  with  refer- 
ence to  becoming  members.  There  are 
no  dues,  but  an  assessment  may  be 
made  when  necessary.  The  benefit  of 
this  Welfare  League  is  that  each  one 
knowing  the  condition  of  the  other 
they  naturally  would  approach  the  mat- 
ter of  helpfulness  in  a very  delicate 
and  friendly  way  and,  therefore,  un- 
consciously those  being  helped  received 
such  offers  without  thinking  any  more 
of  it  except  as  a friendly  act.  They 
have  a leader  and  a chairman.  The 
leader  was  a woman  who  was  very 
anxious  to  do  this  work.  She  was  a 
woman  I picked  out.  I appointed  her 
to  organize  the  League  and  when  it 
was  organized  she  was  naturally 
elected  as  the  leader.  Then  we  have 
the  chairman,  president,  vice-president 
and  the  various  other  officers.  We 
have  our  constitution  and  by-laws,  but 
not  in  printed  form.  The  Sunday- 
school  house  is  their  only  building.  It 
was  built  before  this  organization  was 
formed,  but  they  have  improved  it. 
They  saw  it  was  the  center  of  the 
community  and  they  worked  hard  at 
it.  The  children  have  amusements  in 
the  Chapel,  but  we  do  not  have  moving 
pictures..  They  can  go  to  moving  pic- 
tures to  a town  about  six  miles  away. 
There  are  no  houses  around  the  Sun- 
day-school house  except  these  littT 
farm  houses.  There  is  a little  country 
store  about  a good  half  mile  away 
from  the  building,  but,  literally  speak- 
ing, the  center  of  the  community  is 
this  little  Sunday-school  building.  They 
have  services  twice  a month  in  the  eve- 
ning which  I supply  and,  when  I can. 


get  someone  else  to  supply  other  eve- 
nings. We  have  Sunday-school  every 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  women  teach- 
ers are  all  members  of  the  Welfare 
League.  The  children  are  good  repre- 
sentatives of  American  citizenship.  As 
a rule  they  go  through  the  grammar 
school,  but  rarely  go  beyond  that.  The 
boys  are  attracted  by  the  railways  and 
the  girls  usually  work  in  the  outlying 
manufacturing  plants  until  they  are 
married.  Of  course  this  means  that 
the  children  move  away.  There  is  no 
increase  in  the  population  which  re- 
mains at  a standstill.  This  Social  Wel- 
fare League  has  been  operating  now 
for  three  years  and  very  successfully. 
The  people  are  of  different  denomina- 
tions, but  this  center  is  looked  upon 
as  a thing  of  the  community,  and  this 
little  building  seems  to  be  the  thing 
which  unites  the  whole  community  to- 
gether. 

PRACTICAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
IN  ALASKA 

Forty-one  Japanese  residents  of 
Ketchikan,  Alaska,  recently  presented 
a check  for  $150  to  the  Arthur 
Yates  Memorial  hospital. 

“The  gift  is  particularly  appreci- 
ated,” said  Miss  Etta  Barlow,  the  ma- 
tron, “because  it  was  entirely  volun- 
tary. We  had  no  idea  that  a fund  was 
being  raised  until  the  check  was 
brought  in.” 

In  all  the  years  that  the  hospital 
has  been  in  operation  only  one  Japa- 
nese has  asked  for  treatment  as  a 
charity  patient.  And  that  one  later 
gave  the  hospital  a donation  represent- 
ing about  half  of  what  his  bill  would 
have  been  had  he  been  a pay  patient. 

A formal  statement  of  appreciation 
and  thanks  has  been  extended  to  the 
Japanese  colony  for  their  generosity. 

This  hospital  has  a splendid  record 
of  ten  years’  service.  During  the  six 
years  that  Miss  Barlow  has  been  in 
charge  she  has  won  the  esteem  of  the 
community  by  her  faithfulness  and 
efficiency. 
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TO  THE  PRESIDING  BISHOP  AND  COUNCIL 


MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 


The  Executive  Board  of  the 
Woman’s  Auxiliary  held  its 
fourth  meeting  on  Monday,  October 
eleventh,  at  the  Church  Missions 
House.  Eleven  of  the  elected  mem- 
bers— Miss  Corey,  Miss  Sturgis,  Mrs. 
Elliott,  Mrs.  Phelps,  Mrs.  Adams, 
Mrs.  Pancoast,  Mrs.  Loaring  Clark, 
Miss  Winston,  Mrs.  Foxley,  Mrs. 
Stevens  and  Mrs.  Ames — also  Miss 
Emery  and  Miss  Lindley,  responded  to 
the  roll-call.  There  were  present,  in 
addition,  Mrs.  Hubert,  of  Los  An- 
geles, who  was  admitted  as  a visitor 
(there  being  no  representative  of  the 
Eighth  Province),  and  the  secretaries. 

An  especially  interesting  feature  of 
the  'meeting  was  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  It  was  voted 
that  the  year  should  run  from  Jan- 
uary to  January,  but  that  officers 
should  be  elected  at  the  October  meet- 
ing, to  take  office  January  first.  As  a 
result  of  the  elections  Mrs.  Butler  and 
Miss  Winston  were  unanimously' 
chosen  as  chairman  and  recording  sec- 
retary. Also  Mrs.  F.  L.  Bishop,  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  was  unanimously 
elected  as  a representative  from  the 
Sixth  Province. 

The  executive  secretary  reported 
upon  her  late  visit  to  England,  where 
she  had  been  in  touch  with  many  of 
the  secretaries  and  members  of  the 
two  great  missionary  societies — the  S. 
P,  G.  and  the  C.  M.  S. — and  had  also 
spoken  at  a meeting  of  the  Mothers’ 
Union,  which  organization  had  sent  by 
her  an  invitation  asking  that  an  Amer- 
ican branch  of  that  society  be  formed. 
The  matter  of  a reply  to  this  invita- 
tion was  referred  to  a committee. 


Miss  Lindley  also  announced  the 
resignation  of  Miss  Hutchins,  who,  for 
family  reasons,  finds  it  impossible  to 
continue  her  work  as  recruiting  secre- 
tary. This  resignation  was  accepted. 

Miss  Lindley  continued  her  report, 
giving  an  account  of  recent  work  ac- 
complished, the  outlook  for  the  future 
and  the  especial  function  of  the 
\\'oman’s  Auxiliary  as  a unit  of  the 
Church  Service  League. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  ap- 
pointment of  United  Thank  Offering 
missionaries,  Mrs.  Phelps,  chairman, 
was  read  and  approved,  as  was  that  of 
the  committee  on  publications.  Miss 
Mhnston,  chairman.  A most  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  latter  report  was 
the  exhibition  of  a poster  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  supply  work — the  title  of 
which  is  The  Challenge  of  the  Church 
— a Call  for  Supplies  from  the 
Church’s  Front.  This  poster,  giving 
as  it  does,  in  condensed  form,  the 
needs  of  the  field,  will  be  of  the  utmost 
value  in  furthering  the  greatly  enlarged 
work  of  the  Supply  Department.  It 
will  soon  be  ready  and  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Church  Missions  House. 

Mrs.  Butler,  chairman  of  the  United 
Thank  Offering  Committee,  reported 
that  a simple  pageant  had  been  pre- 
pared and  was  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion, and  the  preparation  of  a more 
elaborate  one  was  under  consideration. 
Due  notice  of  the  publication  of  the 
latter  will  be  given. 

Miss  Winston,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  Emery  Fund,  re- 
ported that  provincial  chairmen  have 
been  secured  in  each  province,  who 
are  carrying  out  the  plan  outlined  to 
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the  Board  at  its  May  meeting.  They 
have  appointed  fifty-two  diocesan 
chairmen.  Either  the  bishop  or  some 
prominent  auxiliary  worker  in  all 
extra-continental  and  foreign  districts 
has  received  copies  of  the  plan,  and 
of  Mrs.  Markoe’s  letter.  Favorable 
replies  have  been  received  from 
Mexico,  Japan,  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Shanghai.  Articles  have  been  sent  to 
the  four  general  Church  papers,  ask- 
ing for  as  much  publicity  as  they  can 
give — while  50,000  copies  of  the  leaflet 
Miss  Emery  wrote,  at  the  request  of 
the  committee,  have  been  printed. 

Mrs.  Biller  told  of  having  visited 
our  work  among  the  Indians  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona^  of  the  heroism 
of  the  missionaries,  and  of  their  great 
needs.  She  also  spoke  of  the  necessity 
for  developing  all  phases  of  Church 
work  among  young  people  and  of  the 
plan  for  a training  school  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Racine  College. 

Mrs.  Wade,  supply  secretary,  re- 
ported good  progress  in  her  depart- 
ment. The  work  has  been  somewhat 
delayed,  however,  by  the  fact  that  re- 
quests from  the  field  have  been  slow 
in  coming  in,  forty  personal  boxes 
being  still  not  heard  from.  Mrs.  Wade 
recommended  that  a provincial  allot- 
ment secretary  and  a provincial  pur- 
chasing secretary  be  appointed  in 
whichever  provinces  might  find  their 
supply  work  strengthened  by  this 
means.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  also 
that  work  for  the  Seamen’s  Church  In- 
stitute is  also  being  undertaken  under 
the  Supply  Department. 

Miss  Hendricks  reported  attendance 
at  several  of  the  student  conferences 
during  the  past  summer,  and  of  her 
plans.  She  is  expecting  to  work,  at 
least  for  the  present,  chiefly  in  the  mid- 
West  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

Miss  Tillotson  reported  the  need  of 
unification  of  our  various  educational 
efforts  and  a suggested  plan  looking 
toward  this  end  was  discussed. 

Miss  Boyer,  whose  coming  to  the 
Missions  House  will  greatly  strengthen 


the  educational  work,  was  welcomed 
by  the  Board. 

Miss  Sturgis  presented  an  amend- 
ment to  the  by-laws,  which  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  By-Laws  be  changed 
so  as  to  include  the  election  of  a Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

This  motion  was  carried. 

After  Mrs.  Biller’s  report  a sugges- 
tion had  been  made  that  funds  be 
raised  for  a Ford  car,  to  be  sent  to 
Miss  Peters,  at  Farmington,  New 
Mexico.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs. 
Wade  it  was  decided  to  make  this  an 
emergency  special  and  to  secure  the 
necessary  amount  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Supply  Department. 


THE  OFFICERS’  CONFERENCES 

The  Diocesan  Officers’  Confer- 
ences will  be  held  as  usual  at  the 
Church  Missions  House  on  the  third 
Thursday  of  each  month.  They  will 
be  preceded  by  a-  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion  at  ten  o’clock  and 
close  with  prayers  at  twelve.  With 
the  exception  of  the  ’ February  one, 
these  conferences  for  1920-1921  have 
been  arranged  for  the  different  offi- 
cers, though,  of  course,  all  officers  are 
welcome  at  any  conference : 

October  2 1 — For  Supply  Secre- 
taries. 

November  18 — For  United  Thank 
Offering  Treasurers. 

December  16 — For  Educational  Sec- 
retaries. 

January  20 — For  Treasurers. 
February  17 — On  Social  Service. 
March  17 — For  Presidents. 

April  21 — For  Secretaries. 

Please  note  especially  the  November 
conference,  which  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  morning,  November  eight- 
eenth, at  ten-thirty  o’clock,  the  special 
subject  being  the  United  Thank  Offer- 
ing. The  conference  will,  as  always, 
be  preceded  by  a celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion  at  ten  o’clock,  in 
<he  chapel. 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

By  John  M.  Glenn 

At  the  April  Officers’  Conference  the  officers  listened  to  an  address  by  Mr.  John 
Glenn,  of  the  Russell  Sage » Foundation,  on  the  subject  of  Social  Service  and  what 
the  women  of  the  Auxiliary  could  do  towards  furthering  such  work  in  the  Church. 
Mr.  Glenn  has  been  kind  enough  to  prepare  for  The  Spirit  of  Missions  a paper 
containing  the  substance  of  the  talk  which  he  gave  on  Chat  day. 


The  agencies  through  which  the 
Church  is  trying  to  develop  inter- 
est in  social  service  are  the  diocesan 
and  provincial  commissions  and  the 
Department  of  Christian  Social  Serv- 
ice under  the  Presiding  Bishop  and 
Council.  Every  province  and  most  of 
the  dioceses  have  commissions.  Some 
of  these  commissions  are  actively  at 
work  inspiring  and  educating  the 
churches  and  their  members  on  social 
problems  and  helping  to  secure  through 
legislation  and  otherwise  improvement 
in  social  conditions  and  standards. 
The  effective  commissions  have  of- 
ficial secretaries  who  give  their  whole 
or  a definite  part  of  their  time  to  this 
work.  A commission  which  depends 
solely  on  the  services  of  its  members 
whose  time  is  already  engaged  cannot 
be  expected  to  accomplish  much. 

Until  the  last  General  Convention 
the  body  which  represented  the  whole 
Church  in  this  field  was  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Social  Service.  Under 
the  new  plan  of  organization  of  the 
Church,  adopted  in  1919,  a department 
was  created  as  a branch  of  the  Presid- 
ing Bishop  and  Council.  It  is  a happy 
move  which  has  recognized  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  main  general 
agencies  of  the  Church  and  brought 
them  together  in  the  Council,  where 
the  problems  of  each  may  be  consid- 
ered and  discussed  by  the  represent- 
atives of  all.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
women’s  agencies  of  the  Church  have 
followed  this  lead  and  joined  forces 
under  the  Church  Service  League, 
while  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary — now 
an  auxiliary  to  the  Presiding  Bishop 
and  Council — includes  among  its  ac- 
tivities that  of  social  service.  This 


move  will  draw  more  women  into  ac- 
tive service,  will  greatly  broaden  the 
conception  of  the  Church’s  functions 
and  opportunities  and  will  add  to  Her 
scope  and  power. 

Bishop  Brewster  of  Connecticut, 
formerly  chairman  of  the  Joint  Social 
Service  Commission,  has  finely  char- 
acterized social  service  in  the  following 
words : 

Social  service  sums  up  in  two 
words  the  advance  of  Christian 
effort  from  the  saving  of  one’s 
own  soul  to  the  larger  purpose  of 
helpfulness  to  others  in  the  Name 
of  Him  Who  came  not  to  be  min- 
istered unto  but  to  minister.  It 
means  the  recognition  of  the  es- 
sentially social  characteristic  of 
Christianity,  because  of  which 
Christian  service  must  be  social 
service.  It  means  a recognition 
that  religion  really  touches  the 
whole  circle  of  the  life  of  men. 

A good  idea  of  the  kind  of  subjects 
which  are  included  under  the  term 
“social  service”  is  shown  in  the  budget 
prepared  for  the  Nation-Wide  Cam- 
paign by  the  Joint  Commission.  It 
asked  for  support  for  the  following 
activities : Institutional  work.  Church 
Missions  of  Help,  city  missions,  coun- 
try demonstrations,  work  among 
Negroes,  industrial  studies,  training 
workers,  travelling  secretaries,  admin- 
istration. 

Institutional  Work:  There  are 

many  institutions  of  various  kinds 
which  the  Church  must  support — hos- 
pitals, homes  for  the  aged,  homes  for 
dependent  and  delinquent  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
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that  all  institutions  which  are  under 
Church  auspices  or  for  which  the 
Church  is  responsible  should  be  sound- 
ly managed  and  should  maintain  the 
highest  standards  of  work.  Where 
the  Church  undertakes  to  do  any  piece 
of  work,  it  can  be  content  to  do  it 
only  in  the  most  thorough-going  way. 
Fine  religious  intent  will  not  compen- 
sate for  carelessness  in  dealing  with 
the  Church’s  human  wards.  The 
Church  cannot  afford  to  let  secular 
agencies  surpass  it  in  the  quality  of 
its  work.  To  advise  Church  institu- 
tions how  to  do  their  work  and  where 
to  find  advice  and  information  as  to 
the  most  approved  methods,  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Service  should  be 
provided  with  the  means  to  engage 
competent  and  specially  qualified  ad- 
visers. It  should  also  be  able  to  study 
the  needs  of  the  Church  to  suggest 
where  new  institutions  are  needed, 
what  existing  institutions  are  no 
longer  needed,  and  to  help  to  raise 
money  where  necessary. 

Church  Mission  of  Help : The 

first  Church  Mission  of  Help  was  or- 
ganized in  New  York  City.  Now  five 
other  dioceses  have  similar  agencies. 
Their  purpose  is  to  bring  the  influence 
of  the  Church  to  bear  on  wayward 
girls  and  women  who  have  been  be- 
trayed, to  inspire  members  of  the 
Church  to  take  a sympathetic  interest 
in  such  women  and  to  feel  a respon- 
sibility for  insisting  on  the  general 
recognition  and  practice  of  Christian 
principles  concerning  sexual  morality 
by  men  as  well  as  women.  The  vari- 
ous societies  mentioned  united  in 
forming  a national  association  to  aid 
in  organizing  societies  wherever  oppor- 
tunity offered  and  to  give  advice  as  to 
the  methods  of  conducting  such  work. 
The  work  is  to  be  carried  on  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Service.  The  money  asked  for 
was  to  be  spent  for  the  payment  of  the 
salary  of  a secretary  for  the  national 
society  and  for  office,  travelling  and 
other  expenses.  The  Council  has 
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granted  $5,000,  and  a secretary  has 
been  engaged.  1 here  is  a special  need 
and  opportunity  for  women  to  work  in 
these  societies  both  as  volunteers  and 
as  professional  workers. 

City  Missions:  City  missions  have 

an  important  field  to  cover  in  public 
almshouses,  hospitals,  prisons  and 
other  kinds  of  institutions,  and  in  help- 
ing newly  arrived  immigrants  and 
other  classes  of  strangers  and  unfor- 
tunates. -Those  in  existence  should  be 
better  understood  and  more  adequately 
supported  by  the  Church,  their  work 
should  be  extended  and  made  more  ef- 
fective. In  cities  where  none  exist 
such  organizations  should  be  estab- 
lished. The  secretaries  of  various 
city  missions  have  held  a conference 
to  discuss  their  common  problems  and 
needs.  It  is  proposed,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Church  Mission  of  Help,  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  to  support  a national 
secretary  and  to  equip  him  to  do  or- 
ganizing and  advisory  work  as  out- 
lined above.  The  city  missions  ofifer 
a fine  opportunity  to  women  to 
strengthen  others  spiritually  as  well  as 
to  minister  to  their  temporal  needs. 
The  personal  experiences  in  such  work 
also  give  an  insight  into  bad  social  con- 
ditions and  their  consequences. 

Work  Among  Negroes:  The 

Church  as  a whole  and  various  dioceses 
are  supporting  a small  number  of 
good  schools  for  training  Negroes  for 
their  life  work.  But  much  remains  to 
be  done  to  establish  better  under- 
standing and  working  relations  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  Negro,  and 
to  increase  and  deepen  the  interest  of 
Church  members  in  Negroes  and  of 
Negroes  in  the  Church.  The  Depart- 
ment should  be  equipped  to  study  thor 
oughly  the  difficult  problems  which 
exist  in  this  field  and  to  co-operate 
with  and  encourage  the  agencies  which 
are  already  at  work.  To  deal  with  the 
Negro  sympathetically  requires  study 
of  both  rural  and  city  conditions,  which 
give  rise  to  educational  and  industrial 
problems  the  Church  can  help  solve. 
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Industrial  Studies:  At  the  present 

time  there  is  no  more  important  ques- 
tion than  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
industrial  problems  and  to  those  en- 
gaged in  industry,  both  employers  and 
employes.  The  Church  needs  a firm 
foundation  of  knowledge  on  which  to 
build  sound  thinking  and  righteous  ac- 
tion. It  needs  clearheaded  guidance 
and  wise  leadership.  It  should  be  ac- 
tive in  trying  to  create  and  maintain 
right  relationships  between  employers, 
employes  and  the  public  on  a spiritual 
basis.  It  must  be  fairminded  and  see 
the  points  of  view  of  all  the  sets  of 
people  interested  in  industry,  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  must  try  to  see  that 
they  give  fair  consideration  each  to 
the  other’s  rights  and  circumstances. 
It  is  a prime  duty  of  the  Department 
to  provide  the  Church  with  reliable  in- 
formation on  the  puzzling  questions  in 
this  field  and  to  make  the  Church  and 
the  outside  public  aware  that  the 
Church  is  interested  in  such  questions 
and  can  take  an  effective  part  in  their 
settlement,  not  merely  as  a peace- 
maker, but  as  a champion  of  righteous 
and  just  dealing  between  man  and 
man. 

Training  Workers:  The  subjects 

that  have  been  named  cover  only  a 
> portion  of  the  provinces  of  social  work 
in  which  the  Church  can  exercise  a 
bracing  influence.  They  happen  to  be 
the  subjects  which  most  demand  im- 
mediate attention  and  concerning 
which  a foundation  of  organization 
and  workers  has  been  already  laid  and 
progress  made.  It  is  clear  that  for 
the  development  and  direction  of  such 
work  the  first  requirement  is  capable 
and  well-equipped  men  and  women 
who  will  represent  the  Church 
worthily.  The  Department  needs  a 
special  secretary  in  each  subject  men- 
tioned, the  provincial  and  diocesan 
commissions  need  secretaries,  impor- 
tant Church  institutions  and  agencies 
need  executives,  individual  churches 
need  social  directors ; and  this  need  is 
as  great  for  the  foreign  field  as  at 


home.  To  give  such  workers  the 
knowledge  and  power  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  proper  influence  of  the 
Church  they  must  be  given  special  and 
intensive  training  for  the  tasks  they 
are  to  set  themselve.s  to.  It  is  not 
enough  for  them  to  be  inspiring  talk- 
ers and  good  mixers.  They  must  know 
how  to  do  social  work,  how  to  fit  it  in 
with  other  duties  of  the  Church,  and 
must  be  able  to  show  the  clergy  and 
laity  how  it  should  be  done  to  be 
effective.  Summer  conferences  are 
throwing  much  light  on  social  subjects, 
but  their  terms  are  too  brief  to  give 
training.  Either  the  existing  schools 
for  training  in  social  work  must  be 
utilized  or  some  better  plan  must  be 
worked  out. 

In  conclusion  let  me  mention  a few 
sources  of  information  which  are 
easily  accessible  to  anyone.  The  Joint 
Social  .Service  Commission  has  is- 
sued a number  of  valuable  leaflets  and 
pamphlets,  a list  of  which  can  be  got 
from  the  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ice in  the  Church  Missions  House, 
New  York.  Among  them  I would 
mention  specially;  A Social  Service 
Programme  for  the  Parish,  What  Is 
Social  Service?  The  Social  Teaching 
oj  the  Prophets — all  of  them  prepared 
by  the  Reverend  F.  M.  Crouch,  who 
was  secretary  of  the  Commission. 

The  .Social  Service  Commission  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  105 
Fast  22nd  Street,  New  York  City, 
also  has  a number  of  valuable  pam- 
phlets for  distribution.  What  Every 
Church  Should  Knozv  About  Its  Own 
Community,  prepared  by  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  general  secretary  of  this  Com- 
mission, and  Shelby  M.  Harrison  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  is  full  of 
practical  suggestions  as  to  how  to  dis- 
cover the  needs  of  a community  and 
how  to  apply  the  special  functions  and 
power  of  a church  to  aid  in  meeting 
them  in  cooperation  with  other  social 
and  civic  agencies.  The  Federal  Coun- 
cil has  also  published  a Manual  of  In- 
terchurch W ork  in  which  there  is  an 
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excellent  chapter  on  the  possibilities 
for  churches  in  social  service. 

Another  source  of  information  is 
the  Kusscll  Sage  Foundation,  130  East 
23nd  Street,  New  York  City.-  Its 
library,  which  is  open  to  anyone  wish- 
ing information  on  social  subjects, 
contains  an  extensive  collection  of 
books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals  cov- 
ering social  problems  and  social  work 
of  all  kinds.  When  requested,  it  will 
prepare  lists  of  books  and  other 
sources  of  information  on  any  subject 
in  its  field.  It  has  also  issued  a num- 
ber of  publications,  a catalogue  of 
which  may  be  had  from  its  library. 


Other  sources  of  information  are 
the  various  national  agencies  covering, 
respectively,  tuberculosis,  recreation, 
family  social  work,  prevention  of 
blindness,  mental  hygiene  and  various 
other  kindred  subjects.  Also  the 
agencies  of  the  federal  and  state  and 
local  governments,  such  as  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  public  health  de- 
partments and  departments  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Social  Service, 
at  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  will  gladly  collect  information 
and  forward  literature  on  these  or  any 
other  social  service  subjects. 


A MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SUPPLY  SECRETARY 

The  supply  secretar}"  wishes  to  send  to  the  women  of  the  Church 
the  following  open  letter,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  clear  up  a diffi- 
culty which  has  arisen  in  working  out  plans  for  the  supply  department : 

My  Dear  Supply  Secretaries : 

A question  very  much  like  the  following  has  come  frequently  to 
my  desk  of  late:  “After  we  have  filled  our  allotment  may  we  work 

for  a mission  in  which  we  have  especial  interest?” 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  reorganization  of  the  box  work 
was  to  prevent  duplication  of  eflfort.  In  the  past  a well-known  mission 
received  quantities  of  boxes,  while  one  which  for  some  reason  was  less 
widely  known,  scarcely  any. 

According  to  our  present  plan  the  work  of  all  missions  which  need 
help  in  the  way  of  boxes  is  assigned  to  a diocese,  by  headquarters,  and 
that  diocese  should  fill  its  entire  list.  If  the  members  of  an  auxiliary 
work  for  a mission  not  assigned  to  them  they  are  making  a duplication 
of  effort  and  not  leaving  themselves  free  to  work  for  some  mission 
which  we,  here  at  the  centre,  know  is  in  need  of  help. 

Write  here  for  more  work  and  if  by  any  chance  there  is  nothing 
for  you  to  do  you  can  help  the  general  plan  tremendously  if  you  will 
make  articles  for  a storeroom. 

I should  also  be  notified  in  regard  to  all  second-hand  clothing  which 
you  have  on  hand,  as  I have  constant  demands  from  missions  in  imme- 
diate need. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Theodora  K.  Wade, 

Supply  Secretary. 
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A LIST  OF  LEAFLETS 

Leaflets  are  free  unless  price  is  noted.  Address  Literature  Office,  Church  Missions  House. 
281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  stating  quantity  wanted. 


Alaska 

800  The  Borderland  of  the  Pole. 
810  The  Arctic  Hospital.  10c. 

Brazil 

525  Under  the  Southern  Cross. 


Devotional 

50  Prayers  for  Missions. 

51  A Litany  for  Missions. 

52  Mid-Day  Intercession  for  Missions. 
54  Mid-Day  Prayer  Card. 


China 

200  The  Chung  Hua  Sheng  Rung  Hui. 

(Holy  Catholic  Church  in  China.) 

247  Practical  Ideals  in'  Medical  Missions.  5c. 
251  For  the  AVomen  of  Ichang. 

273  Saint  Faith’s  School,  Yangchow. 

278  A Year’s  Work  at  Saint  John’s  Uni- 
versity, Shanghai. 

280  Saint  ,Mary’s  Hall  for  Girls,  Shanghai. 

Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Haiti 
500  In  the  Greater  Antilles. 


Miscellaneous 

901  A Soldier’s  A’’ision  of  Missions. 

915  Appropriations  Made  for  Year  1919. 

916  Designated  and  Special  Gifts. 

944  AVomen  in  the  Mission  Field. 

946  How  to  Volunteer. 

969  The  Church  and  the  World. 

978  At  Home. 

979  Abroad. 

1252  50,000  Miles  in  Fifty  Minutes.  5c. 


Honolulu 

1000  The  Cross  Roads  of  the  Pacific. 

Japan 

300  The  Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai  (Holy  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Japan). 

303  Saint  Agnes’s,  Kyoto. 

Latin  America 

555  One  and  Twenty  Republics. 

(In  preparation.) 


Lduoational  Department 

Church  Dictionary.  25c. 

Observation  Trips.  25c. 

3000  A Service  for  Missionary  Day. 

3054  Mission  Study  Meetings. 

3060  Alission  Study  Class;  Place  and  Value. 
30f»4  Ten  Missionary  Stories.  10c. 
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Liberia 

100  Our  Foothold  in  Africa. 

Mexico 

550  The  Land,  the  People  and  the  Church. 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

575  The  Canal  Zone. 

576  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Philippine  Islands 

400  The  Cross,  the  Flag  and  the  Church. 


United  States 
Indians 

600  The  First  Americans. 

607  Bishop  Hare’s  Schools. 

Negroes 

700  The  Church  and  the  Negro. 

3097  The  Church  and  the  Negro.  10c. 

Foreign-born  Peoples  in  U.  S. 

1501  The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  10c.  . 

1504  E Pluribus  Unum : The  Christian  Amer- 

icanization of  Aliens. 

1505  What  to  Do  for  Christian  American- 

ization. 

1506  Foreign-born  Americans.  (Ulus.)  50c. 

1507  Immigrant  Chart.  5c. 

1510  The  Czecho-Slovaks.  10c. 

1515  Americans  All.  (Poems.)  5c. 

Southern  Mountaineers 
1550  Appalachia. 


AA^A.  12  Organization  of  Supply  Department. 
AV.A.  15  New  Plans. 

W.A.  16  A Bit  of  History.  5c. 

AA^A.  17  What  the  Auxiliary  Can  Do  • for 
Religious  Education. 

W.A.  20  Hand  Book.  10c. 

W.A.  25  To  the  Auxiliary  (5  leaflets). 

W.A.  26  A Devotional  Exercise. 

W.A.  30-31-32  Suggestions  for  Presidents, 
Secretaries,  Treasurers.  5c  a s^t. 
W.A.  100  U.  T.  O.  Resolution  and  Prayer 
Card. 

W.A.  102  How  Are  We  Giving  to  Our  U.T.O.? 
AA^.A.  103  The  Little  Blue  Box. 

W.A.  106  From  Small  Beginnings. 

W.A.  113  Helps  for  U.  T.  O.  Treasurers. 

W.A.  116  Spiritual  Value  of  the  U.  T.  O. 

W.A.  117  United  Thank  Offering  Catechism. 
W.A.  121  Prayer  for  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary, 
AA".A.  122  A Half  Century  of  Progress. 


The  Junior  Auxiliary 

AV.A.  206  The  Junior  Book.  10c. 

W.A,  212  T*he  New  Junior  Plan, 

3085  The  Church  School  Service  League. 

4500  Church  School  Service  League,  Message 

No.  1. 

4501  Little  Helpers’  Membership  Card.  Ic. 

4502  Prayer  for  Little  Helpers  and  Parents. 

4503  Prayer  for  Little  Helpers  and  Leaders, 
4.505  Prayer  Church  School  Service  League. 
4506  Little  Helpers’  Department  of  Church 

School. 
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STILL  GREATEST 
MOTHER,«//Tc’\X'ORLD 


She  keeps  faith  with 
you — will  you  keep 
faith  with  her? 


Quietly,  but  effectively,  the  Greatest  Mother  in 
the  World  is  toiling  and  drudging  for  you  and  yours. 

She  has  not  forgotten  the  crippled,  blinded  rem- 
nants of  the  war  in  Army  and  Navy  hospitals.  To 
the  victims  of  disaster  in  war  she  still  brings  blessed 
relief. 


She  does  more.  She  takes  to  her  arms  the  victim? 
of  disaster  in  peace,  the  victims  of  floods,  fires, 
tornadoes  and  other  catastrophes.  Over  30,000 
such  unfortunates  were  aided  by  her  during  this 
year  alone. 

In  preventing  disease  through  education,  in  saving 
lives  through  careful  nursing  and  by  teaching  first 
aid  in  accidents  the  Greatest  Mother  in  the  World — 
your  RED  CROSS — is  keeping  faith  with  you; 
keeping  faith  not  only  in  your  own  country — aye, 
in  your  own  vicinity — but  also  in  devastated  foreign 
lands. 

Will  you  keep  faith  with  her.?  The  good  she  has 
done  in  the  past  has  been  possible  entirely  through 
the  help  of  your  membership.  Will  you  continue  to 
sustain  her  as  she  continues  to  sustain  you.?  Then 
join  the  Red  Cross  or  renew  your  membership. 

Send  your  application  or  renewal  to  your  nearest 
Red  Cross  Chapter. 


RED  CROSS 

FOURTH 

ROLL  CALL 


NOVEMBER  11-25,  1920 
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Church  Furnishings  | 

I IN  GOLD,  SILVER,  BRASS,  I 

BRONZE,  MARBLE  and  WOOD  | 

Altars  Pulpits  Chalices  | 

Chancel  Rails  Candlesticks  Baptismal  Fonts  | 

I Alms  and  Receiving  Basins  | 

Altar  and  Processional  Crosses  | 

Lecterns  Credences  j 

Memorial  Tablets  in  Brass  or  Bronze  I 


Stained  Glass 


SPAULDING  AND  COMPANY  I 

Michigan  Ave.  and  Van  Buren  St.,  CHICAGO  I 

nrnmimnniTiminTninmmiiiininnimranimnininoniiimnmiiiuiimnmiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinnmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiuiuiiiiiiituuiiiiiiiiuuimuiiiinniinE', 


New  Books— Just  Received 

The  New  Book  by  the  BISHOP  OF  LONDON 

VICTORY  AND  AFTER 

A series  of  sermons:  3 classified  “In  Deep  Water,”  3 “Advent  Sermons,” 

4 “Tributes  to  the  Fallen,”  8 “Lenten  Sermons,”  1 “Easter  Sermon,  1919.” 
Cloth,  $1,35.  Postage  about  10  cts. 

This,  the  cheery  volume  containing  sermons  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  London  since 
victory  crovvned  the  efforts  of  the  Allies,  has  long  been  waited  for.  During  the  darkest 
days  of  the  War  the  Bishop  confidently  predicted  victory  because  the  cause  for  which  the 
Allies  were  contending  was  the  cause  of  God.  It  was  he,  to  a large  extent,  who  kept  England 
confident.  Now,  his  faith  having  triumphed,  he  is  preaching  to  his  people  the  duties  that  rest 
upon  them  since  the  War. 

The  Bishop  of  London  is  the  greatest  “popular  preacher”  of  the  Anglican  Communion. 
His  new  volume  will  be  eagerly  received. 

A New  “Handbook  of  Catholic  Faith  and  Practice” 

THE  EUCHARISTIC  SACRIFICE 

By  Harwell  Stone,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Pusey  House,  Oxford.  Cloth,  $1.40. 
Postage  about  10  cts. 

This  is  a thoroughly  scholarly,  yet  readable,  treatise  upon  a subject  too  seldom  understood 
by  Churchmen.  It  consists,  first,  of  six  sermons,  preached  to  congregations  in  London  and  in 
Oxford,  the  publication  of  which  was  requested  by  those  who  heard  them;  and  of  a series 
of  appended  notes,  more  especially  for  scholars,  treating  more  fully  of  matters  growing  out 
of  the  sermons,  or  citing  the  author’s  authority  for  statements.  The  book  is  less  technical 
and  more  popular  in  its  treatment  than  some  of  Dr.  Stone’s  larger  volumes  and  should  be 
widely  read. 

“No  one  could  read  these  pages  without  feeling  that  Anglo  Catholicism  stands  for  much 
more  than  sentiment  or  pietism.  Both  in  regard  to  its  price  and  size,  this  is  just  the  book 
to  recommend  to  any  fairly  educated  reader  who  wants  clear  teaching  on  the  subject. 

Not  a word  is  wasted.” — London  Church  Times. 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS 

MOREHOUSE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1801-1811  Fond  du  Lac  Are.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Kindly  mention  The  Spirit  of  Missions  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Schilling  Press,  Inc 

Printers  of  Quality^ 
137^139  East  25th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


PRINTERS  OF 

Fine  Booklets,  Folders,  Catalogs 
and  Publications 


Missionary  Boxes 

Suits  and  Overcoats 

for  Clergrymen  at  Low  Prices. 
Samples  on  request. 

Cassocks,  Surplices, 
Stoles, Clerical  Collars 
and  Shirts 

10%  cash  discount  to  Auxilisrisk 

Cox  Sons  & Vining 

72  MadUon  Ave.,New  York 


Montgomery  Ward  & Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  EXPORTERS 
OF  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

Have  catered  to  the  requirements  of  Missionarief 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  over  25  years. 

YOU  ARE  INVITED 

to  write  for  a copy  of  our  large  Catalog  of  Gen- 
eral  Merchandise  and  our  special 

MISSIONARY  CIRCULAR 

WE  GUARANTEE  SAFE  DELIVERY  ANYWHERE 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  & CO. 

Missionary  Bureau 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


(*iED  SEPTEMBER  Il;19i7 
HOM  INJURIES  RECEIVED  IN 
-INE  OF  DUTY  ON  BOARD  THE 
USS  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

HE  WIU  EVER  UVEIK  OUR  HEARTS 


£Dmm1af 

oaHffs 

William  Donald  Mitchell 


DESIGNER. 

J>’  O .Wl  LLI  AM  s . In  c, 
Br-onze  Foundry 
556  West  27 —Street  (I>epx:  s> 
New  York  City 

CORRES  PON  PENCE  tNVITEO 


BfonzeTablets 


B 

IVrKei 


UiniKEOTm  BELLS 
SWEETER,  SCORE  STIR- 
ABLE,  LOWER  PRICE. 

OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

EXjTCiS.  TELLS  WHY.  ^ 

to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co»  Cinoinnati.  ^ 


LYMYER 

CHURCH 


A.  NEEDLECRAFT,  12  monihs  for 
50  cents  stamps. 

B.  CHILDREN’S  MAGAZINE,  75 

cents  a year,  trial-copy  for  4 cents  stamps., 

C.  CHILDREN’S  COSTUME 
ROYAL,  styles  for  children;  $1.00  a year. 

D.  LITTLE  FOLKS,  $1.50  a year; 
EVERY  CHILD’S  MAGAZINE,  $1.50 
a year,  trial  copy  for  8 cents  stamps. 


Send  to 

JAMES  SENIOR,  - Lamar,  Missouri 


Van  Dozen  Bells 

formerly  Van  Duzen  <St  Tift 

Guaranteed  Genuine  Bell  Metal 
Bells  made  of  Copper  and  Tin. 
Famous  for  full  rich  tones,  vol- 
ume and  durability. 

The  E.  W.  Van  Duzen  Co. 

Buckeye  Bell  Foundry 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Est.  1S3T  428-434  East  Second  St.  Send  for  catalogue. 


MENEELY 

BELUCO. 

TROY^  NoY^ 
l986RQA0WACNYCf!^^ 
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Bo  you  know 

that  saving  three 
nickels  a day  with 
interest  will  come 
to  $1,500  in  about 
fifteen  years. 


The  Coveruinvnt  seks  you  lo  buy 
ff^ar  Savings  Stamps  — regularly. 

— Have  you  joined  a Savings  Society? 


J.P.  MORGAN  & CO. 

Wall  Street,  Corner  of  Broa4 
NEW  YORK 


Drexel  & Co. 

Corner  of  5th  and  Chestnut  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Morgan,  Grenfell  & Co. 

No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 
LONDON 


Morgan,  Harjes  & Co. 

14  Place  Vendome 
PARIS 


Securities  bought  and  sold  on  Commission 
Foreign  Exchange.  Commeraal  Credits 
Cable  Transfers 

Circular  Letters  for  Travelers  available  in  all 
parts  of  the  world 


Graduate  Bible  Study 

for 

Pastors  in  Active  Service 

at  the  ' 

Bible  Teachers 
Training  School 

in  New  York  City 
WUbert  W.  White,  Ph  D.,  D.D.,  President. 

Intensive  study  for  one  Calendar  month, 
in  separate  Pastors  Department.  Continua- 
tion courses  by  correspondence.  First  month’s 
term  opens  January  3rd.  1921  Regrister  now 
for  any  one  month,  from  January  to  July, 
1921.  Elxpenses  of  this  study  will  be  met 
in  most  cases  partly  or  wholly  by  interested 
laymen  and  women,  who  desire  to  stimulate 
and  enrich  the  life  of  the  Church  through 
Biblical  preaching.  For  information  address 
J.  CAMPBELL  WHITE.  Vice-President. 
541  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  The  Spirit  of  Missions  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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St.  Stephen’s  College 


is  the  only  official  college  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
East.  Planned  for  men  desir- 
ing an  all-around  undergradu- 
ate education,  and  for  those 
looking  forward  to  graduate 
courses  elsewhere  in  Law, 
Journalism,  the  Ministry,  So- 
cial Service,  Literature  and 
Commerce. 

It  has  five  notes:  Simplicity 
of  Living,  Democratic  Fellow- 
ship, Blunt  Sincerity,  Virile 
Religion,  Sound  Scholarship. 
The  Cost  is  $450  a year  for 
everything. 

Address  President  Bell, 
Annandale-on-Hudson,  N.  Y, 


Berkeley  Divinity  School 

MIDDLETOWN.  CONM 
Address 

Rev.  William  Palmer  Ladd  D.  D. 

Dean 


The  New  York  Training  School 
for  Deaconesses 

Prepares  Women  for  Religious  Work 
as  Deaconesses.Missionaries  or  Trained 
Workers  in  Religious  Education  and 
Social  Service.  Address 

DEACONESS  DAHLGREN  or 
DEACONESS  GILLESPY 
St.  Faith’s  House,  419  West  110th  Street 


CHRIST  HOSPITAL 

JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 

(Episcopal  Church),  offers  three  years’  course  of 
Training  for  Nurses.  Pupils  eligible  for  State 
Registration.  Allowance  $10.00  monthly. 
Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT. 


ALL  SAINTS  SCHOOL 

SIOUX  FALLS.  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
A church  fchool  for  girls  and  chfldren 
The  Bishop,  President 
Miss  Helen  S.  Peabody,  Prineipat 


Grants,  Gifts  and  Loans, 
AmericanChurchBuildingFundCommission 


New  York,  N Y 


281  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York 
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iSife  j^rotPBtmd  lEpiarajial 
Qi^ologiral  ^rmtuarg 
in  ISirgtntn 

Special  Instruction  for  Students 
Going  to  the  Missionary  Field 

The  Ninety-eighth  Session  Opens 
September  15,  1920 

Special  Students  Admitted 

This  Seminary  has  founded  all  the 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  except  where  in  recent  years 
the  Church  has  followed  the  flag  into 
our  newly  acquired  Colonial  posses- 
sions. It  has  given  more  than  eighty 
men  to  the  Foreign  Field. 

For  catalogues,  apply  to 

THE  DEAN 

Theological  Seminaiy,  Va. 

The  General 
Theological  Seminary 

Chelsea  Square,  N.  Y.  City 

This  is  the  only  Seminary  under 
the  control  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  regular  course  of  three  years 
covers  a thorough  study  of  all  the 
usual  departments  of  Theological 
training,  and  Students,  after  the  first 
year,  may  specialize  in  certain  De- 
partments. 

Students  may,  without  extra  charge, 
under  the  advice  of  the  Dean  and 
Faculty,  attend  certain  courses  at 
Columbia  or  New  York  Universities. 

Scholarship  aid  is  given  when 
needed. 

For  details,  address 

THE  DEAN, 

1 Chelsea  Square, 

New  York  City. 

liepart- 

ment  of  tfje  tHnibersiitp 
of  file  ^outfi 

SEWANEE  . . TENN. 

An  integral  portion  of 
the  University,  where 
the  student  of^  The* 
ology  meets  in  the 
frank  intercourse  of  a 
common  life,  with  the 
student  of  History  and 
Literature  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the 
student  of  Science  on 
the  other. 

For  Catalogue,  Addreta 

THE  DEAN 

of  the  Theological  Department 
SEWANEE  . . - TENN. 

Sitrintig  ^d;ool 

of  tiff 

ProtcRtant  ?EgtBcopal  dlptrrli 
in 

FACULTY 

Rev.  GEORGE  G.  BARTLETT,  S.T.D., 
Dean. 

Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Care. 
Rev.  LUCIEN  M.  ROBINSON,  S.T.D., 
D.C.L., 

Liturgies,  Church  Polity  and 
Canon  Law. 

Rev.  JAMES  ALAN  MONTGOMERY, 
Ph.D.,  S.T.D., 

Old  Testament  Literature  and 
Language. 

Rev.  ANDREW  D.  HEFFERN,  D.D., 

New  Testament  Literature  and 
Language. 

Rev.  GEORGE  C.  FOLEY,  S.T.D. 
Systematic  Divinity. 

Rev.  JOSEPH  CULLEN  AYER,  JR., 
Ph.D.,  D.D., 

Ecclesiastical  History. 

Rev.  ROYDEN  KEITH  YERKES,  Ph.D., 
S.T.D. 

History  of  Religions. 

Rev.  S.  U.  MITMAN,  Ph.D., 

Religious  Pedagogy. 

Exdiangeable  Credits  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Remission  of  Fees  in  Study  for 
A.IL  and  Ph.0. 

For  Catalogue,  send  to  the  Dean,  Rev.  GEORGE 
G.  BARTLETT,  316  South  10th  Street,  or  the 
Secretary.  Rev.  W.  ARTHUR  WARNER.  Church 
House,  12th  and  Walnut  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

Kindly  mention  The  Spirit  of  Missions  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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WHAT  BETTER 

Cliristinas  Gift 

tban  a year  s subscription  to 

XTbe  Spirit  of  /Ubissions 

Every  tune  you  give  a subscription  to  ThE  SpiRIT  OF 
Missions  as  a Cbnstmas  remembrance  you  not  only  give 
your  friend  twelve  reminders  of  your  tbougbtfulness,  but  you 
also  render  practical  aid  to  tbe  cause  of  missions. 

A Xwo-Fold  Reason 

for  sending  numbers  of  subscriptions  tbis  year  as  Cbnstmas 
gilts  is,  tbat  wbile  it  is  an  exceedingly  reasonable  gilt,  it  is 
one  ol  great  importance  to  tbe  Cburcb's  Mission  in  tbat  it 
establishes  new  points  ol  contact  between  those  at  borne 
and  tbe  great  missionary  work  ol  tbe  Cburcb  everywhere. 

Tbink  of  wbat  might  result  from  tbis  or  tbat  friend's 
acquaintance  witb  tbe  Cburcb  s missionary  work!  Your 
courtesy  in  sending  tbe  gilt  will  arouse  bis  interest  as 
‘'’advertising  never  would.  Tbink  it  over. 

An  attractive  subscription  certificate,  bearing  tbe  name 
of  tbe  donor,  will  be  mailed  direct  to  tbe  recipient  to  reach 
bim  about  Cbnstmas  Day.  Tbe  card  will  be  sent  to  you  to 
be  forwarded  if  preferred. 

IN  U.  S.  a DEPENDENCIES  $1  OO  A YEAR.  CANADA  a FOREIGN  SI. 25 

The  Spirit  of  Missions 

281  Fourth  Avenue y New  York. 

Enclosed  please  find  $. for  which  please  send  The  Spirit  of 

Missions  for  one  year  with  a Christmas  Card  to 

Friend^ s name 

Street  address 

City  and  State 

Subscribed  by 

m Address 

add  additional  NAMES  IF  DESIRED 
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